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In Our Opinion 





This 


“He that would make his own liberty 
secure must guard even his enemy from 
oppression, for if he violate this duty, 
he establishes a precedent that will reach 
to himself.” 

So wrote Tom Paine over one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, but the 
problem of individual liberty in a 
democracy is still a live issue. To 
people who work in the field of adult 
education it is of particular concern 
because the basis of any worth-while 
project in popular education is free- 
dom of discussion. 

At the world conference on adult 
education held at Elsinore, Denmark, 
in June, 1949, Dr. Torres Bodet, 
Director General of UNEsco, said that 
in discussing adult education we are 
in fact discussing the future of our 
civilization. Taken from its context 
that sounds like a broad statement, 
but it has elements of truth in it, and 
probably explains the fact that at the 
final session of the conference dele- 
gates of the thirty nations represented 
there unanimously pledged support 
for the United Nations Bill of Rights 
and agreed to make its provisions a 
subject for discussion in preparing 
program material in their respective 
countries. This they did in the firm 
belief that without wide acceptance 
of the basic liberties adult education 
cannot function. 


Here in Canada the question of 
the abuse of fundamental liberties 








We Believe... 


by governments has been thrust 
sharply into the forefront of pub- 
lic attention in recent years. Our 
treatment of Japanese born Can- 
adians; the Quebec Padlock laws; 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses incidents; 
the legislation restricting  trade- 
union affiliation in Prince Edward 
Island: the infamous Paul Belleau 
case in Quebec, are all flagrant ex- 
amples of government intrusion on 
personal liberty. 

Two years ago a Joint Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons and 
the Senate was set up to go into the 
question of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, and our obli- 
gations in these matters under the 
United Nations Charter. Following 
the appointment of the above Com- 
mittee, the Canadian Committee for 
a Bill of Rights, a voluntary or- 
ganization centering in Toronto, 
submitted a brief to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee which had first been 
approved in principle and signed by 
300 leading citizens from coast to 
coast. The brief urged the enact- 
ment of a Bill of Rights as part of 
our constitution. Last year the 
Parliamentary Committee tabled its 
report. The report said, in sub- 
stance, that since only six briefs 
had been submitted, and there was 
apparent indifference on the part of 
the Canadian public, it is evident 





that we are not a bill 
of Rights. That apparently ends the 


matter so far as our federal govern- 


vet ready for 


ment is concerned. and the Canadian 
people remain unprotected, by stat- 
ute or by law, against the abuse of 


their civil rights by governments 
and ofhcials. 

Anv of 
terested in the legal and constitu- 
tional aspects of the question should 


read 


our readers who are in 


Dominion Jurisdiction 
Rights Fundamental 
Freedoms, by Professor Frank Scott 
of MeGill, reprinted from the Can- 
For 


civil 


over 


Human and 


adian Bar 


Review. a record of 


recent abuses of liberties in 
Canada see an article in Saturday 
Vight for December 18. 1949, by 
Irving Himel. secretary of the Com 
a Bill of Rights. 


Meanwhile one point made by the 


mittee for 


Joint Parliamentary Committee is of 
particular interest and importance to 
workers in the field of adult edu- 
The Committee said: “Re- 


spect for, and observance of. human 


cation. 
fundamental freedoms 
last 
the convictions. character, and spirit 


rights and 


depends in the analysis 


upon 
of the people.” 

There can be little doubt that to 
Bill of Rights 
American Bill of 


constitution 


have a Canadian 


similar to the 
Rights 
would he 


written into our 


an etlective means of sate- 
lib- 
that Can- 
he protected until 


individual rights and 
But it is 


will not 


cuarding 
erties. obvious 
adians 
large numbers of people are  sulh- 
about the 


to demand that it he passed and then 


ciently concerned matter 
to see to it that it ts implemented. 
\ constant threat in a 
1s the tender ey 


tion of planning 


demo racy 
towards centraliza- 


and administration. 


freedom of the individual cannot be 
protected by a handful of experts 
at the top. The Bill of 
Rights not succeeded = in 
tecting 


(merican 
has pro- 
the most elemental rights ol 
the Negro in the southern states. 
And it is the opinion of many Can- 
adians that a Bill of Rights would 
be equally 


helpless when passions 


are aroused the witch hunters 
are abroad in the land. 

A Bill of Rights can only be a 
living thing when its terms are so 
sharply outlined in the public mind 
and in the conduct of all the eciti- 
zens that it becomes a part of our 
daily life. To hasten that day is one 
of the main tasks of all Canadians 
working in the field of adult 


education. E.A.C. 


and 


FARMER AND WORKER 

Among the most interesting de- 
field of adult 
programs that 
serve the farmers and the industrial 
workers. ‘This FOR 
THOUGHT attempts to present in 


velopments in the 
education are the 


issue of Foop 
convenient form some of the aspects 
of these programs. They are pre- 
sented together because we believe it 
desirable for farmer and worker to 
understand each other's problems. 
The two groups have more in com- 
they 


logether they are 


mon than sometimes realize. 
responsible for 
the 


can 


producing most of 
wealth, 


without 


country s 
neither prosper 
other. Farmers 
the high 
machinery, while 
about the 
in the long 


and 
the 
about 


may 


orumble price of 


city workers 


erumble price ot 


eoos, 


However. run their in- 


terests are the same. If wages fall 


inh the ( ity the worker cant buy food 


products: and if farm prices go too 











The Conference and 


Street, near McCaul). 
for $2.00 a day. 

The following sessions are already 
May 19-20: 


Report of national 


Election 
Banquet. 


of officers. 


Special Meetings: 


HW ork shops: Adult 
in Institutions, 


Mia 


ol her 
details 


Me elings of 
For further 


organizations 
about the 


The Canadian 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE CAAE 


Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Adult Education will be held between May 
Mechanical Engineering Building of the University of 
Rooms will be available in the university residences 


planned: 
Study of Labor Education in Canada 
Study of Film Services in Canada 
studies, 
of recommendations. 
Special National Meeting of Film Council Representatives. 
innual Meeting of the CAAE 
Report of Director, discussion of reports on program, finance 
publications, personnel. 


Presentation of Henry Marshall Tory 
National Citizens’ 
University Extension 
Provincial Divisions of 
Education in 
Folk Schools. 
New Directions for Adult Education 
National Workshop on Parent Education. 

with the Canadian Federation of Home and School. 
are 
conference 
{ssociation for Adult Education 
$40 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5 


Association for 
19 and May 27 in the new 


Toronto (College 


discussion of findings, drafting 


Award, 


Forum 


Adult Education 


Business, Adult Education 


Arranged jointly 


being arranged 


write 


during the week. 








low the city workers will be thrown 
of work because the farmer cant 
the products. One of 


the important jobs of those working 


oul 
buy factory 
out educational programs for the two 
vroups is to help them realize thei 
mutual interdependence. 

edu- 


\ survey of farm and labor 


cation in Canada reveals many in- 


On the whole. it 
is probably true to say that a better 


teresting projects. 


job is being done in the educational 
programs for Canadian farmers than 
for industrial workers. This is hard- 
ly surprising. since Canada has long 


been an agricultural country. and it 


is only recently that we have become 


industrialized. 
that city 


highly However. now 


workers outnumber out 





rural population, it is time that we 
were developing more adequate edu- 


cational facilities for them. Some 


Canadian trade unions are beginning 
to establish 
but as yet there is nothing in Canada 
to compare 


educational programs, 


with the extensive pro- 


grams being such 
(American unions as the International 
Ladies Garment Workers or the 
United Automobile Workers. This is 


a field which should receive increas- 


carried on by 


ing attention, and we hope that with- 
in a few years there will be educa- 
tional programs for Canadian work- 
ers as extensive and successful as the 
extension, 


agricultural cooperative, 


and Farm Forum programs for 


Canadian farmers. 





Women on the Land 


>» How Canada’s Women’s Institutes have sparked an 
international crusade to improve rural home life. 


By Helen F. Morton 


HE organization known across 

Canada as the Women’s Institutes 
is more than just another organiza- 
tion: it is the realization of a dream 
that grew to reality from the mind 
of one woman in the little village of 
Stoney Creek, Ontario, more than 
fifty years ago. From that vision it 
has spread across Canada, overseas, 
and around the world, and has be- 
come recognized as one of the greatest 
agents for adult education of home- 
makers. 


Vrs. 


founder, 


Adelaide 


recognized 


Hoodless, 
the 
women, especially rural women, for 
special courses in education, in do- 
mestic science, and in home making. 
Her vital interest arose from the sad 
experience of losing a beloved child 
as the result of usng impure milk. She 
felt her ignorance was to blame, and 
out of her suffering and 
demnation the desire to do 
something to bring the education 
such tragedies 
within the reach of all women. Her 
earnestness and enthusiasm enlisted 
the interest and help of some of the 
men of the Farmer’s Institute. 
the first Institute 
formed, not merely as another organi- 


the 
need of 


self-con- 
rose 


necessary to prevent 


Thus 
Women’s was 
zation, but as a crusade against ignor- 
ance. 

The purpose of these pioneers in 
adult education for women was stated 
clearly in the following excerpt from 


their early minutes: “A nation cannot 
rise above the level of its homes: 
therefore we women must work and 
study together to raise our homes to 


the highest possible level.” 


In stating the objectives of this 
first Women’s Institute the following 
lines of study were chosen: 


® Domestic economy: 
® Architecture, with special refer- 
ence to heat, light. sanitation, and 
ventilation; 

Health, embracing physiology, hy- 
giene. calisthenics. and medicine: 
Floriculture and horticulture; 
Music and art; 

Literature, education, 
and legislation. 


. o 
sot iology, 


It is highly significant to note how 
closely these six divisions correspond 
with the present standing committees 
of the Women’s Institutes because it 
indicates how well the pioneers laid 
their foundations. Compare the 
present four lines of study and you 
find all the former are included under 
home economics, agriculture, citizen- 
ship. and cultural activities. 


The Growth of an Idea 
In the early part of this century 
there was a large-scale exodus from 
rural Ontario to the western prov- 
inces. This opened up a new life 
which often meant a life of utter lone- 


liness to the women. They missed 














so much that was dear to them in 
their old homes: the good houses, the 
friends, and the Women’s Institute 
meetings which had come to mean so 
much to them. So in one province 
after another they went about estab- 
lishing similar organizations. The 
movement spread like wild fire, filling 
a long-felt want among the prairie 
women. 

At the same time the Maritimes 
heard of the work. and floods of in- 
quiries for information poured into 
Ontario. In the eastern provinces 
the approach usually came from the 
but often the initial 
steps were taken because some woman 
recognized the needs of her fellow 
women and was ready to accept re- 
sponsibility. 


governments, 


Thus the Women’s Institute move- 
ment spread until it stretched from 
It has grown until now 


sea to sea. 


it counts in its ranks nearly a hundred 








The grand finale of the historical pageant, “Let There Be Light’, that was presented 
at the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario in Guelph, 
June 18, 1947. 


thousand women, all working accord- 
ing to their motto, “For Home and 
Country”. Some provincial units are 
given help in organizing and planning 
activities by their government. Others 
have no direct government help al- 
though they have the advantage of 
all organized services, but all forget 
differences of administration in their 
common purpose of educating women 
in the science of home-making. 

With the passing years, it was felt 
by the provincial leaders of the or- 
ganization that there should be more 
definite coordinating of the work 
across Canada. To this end, in 1919 
the Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada came into being. Mrs. Emily 
Murphy of Alberta was the first presi- 
dent of this new organization which 
it was hoped would add the national 
viewpoint to that of the local and 


provincial. Its objectives were: 









» 


lhe coordinating of the various 
provincial units. 

\cting as a clearing house for the 
activities of the provinces. 

lhe developing of agriculture. 
lhe 


moral, social, and economic meas- 


promoting of educational. 


ures, 


[he encouraging of cooperation 


and community efforts. 
rhe initiating of nation-wide cam- 
paigns in accordance with the ob- 
jects of the Federation. 


With these objectives always in 


mind. the Federation has moved 


steadily forward and has become a 
rural women 
who are learning to think nationally 


and internationally. 


The Institutes Go Abroad 

The Women’s Institute 
was introduced into Britain during 
the first world war. when Mrs. Alfred 
Watt of Ontario and British Colum- 
bia was asked to organize Institutes 


great organization of 


movement 


over there for the purpose of teach- 
rural 
From the first small begin- 
a little Welsh village, the 
movement has spread until now there 
are 350,000 3000 
Wales. 
Another Canadian organized the first 
Institute in Scotland. Eire and Ire- 
land also are organized, and these 


ing food conservation to 
women. 


ning in 


members — in 


branches in England and 


together with the English branches 
are said to constitute the greatest 
force for democracy that Britain has 


ever known. Their war work record 





Mrs. E. E. Morton, of V egre- 
ville, Alberta, is President of the 
Federated Institutes of 
Canada. 


H omen’s 





is one of devotion. self sacrifice. and 
endurance. Since the war thev are 
setting an example to the world of 
an organization consecrated to the 
Denman 
College which they have endowed is 
their pledge of this ideal. 


education of its members. 


From Britain the movement spread 
Asia. Australia, 
\frica, carrying with it the ideals of 
service to home and country. Just 
as in the little Ontario village. the 
organization has always everywhere 


lo Lurope, and 


been non-political, non-sectarian, and 
non-racial. 


\ world 
upon in Vienna in 1930, and our Mrs. 
Watt became the first president of 
the Associated Country Women of 
the World. as it This 
organization now numbers over five 
and a half million women, and it has 
of the 


federation was agreed 


Was ¢ alled. 


consultative status on many 
specialized agencies of U.N. 


ACWW 


various countries. 


meets triennially in the 
In 1947 it met in 
Holland and delegates from all over 
the world saw the terrible devastation 
that had swept the country. They 
visited the farming districts and saw 
the heroic efforts the Dutch people 
were making to bring their country 
back into production. and they went 
filled 
people who could look ahead and face 
This 
vear the meeting is to be in Denmark, 
1953 the 
meet in 


home with admiration for 


courageously a difficult future. 


and it is hoped that in 


women of the world will 


Canada. 


This world organization, which is 
zrowing steadily, is becoming a great 
force for good, seeking nothing for 
itself, but working towards the estab- 
lishing of better homes with higher 





East meets west: Mrs. 
Cameron Dow, from Gaspe, 
greets Mrs E. E. Morton and 
Mrs. A. B. McGarman, from 


Alberta. 


standards of living by educating 
work study. They 
advocate equal pay for equal work. 
ind the removal of essential foods 
from profit-making marketing. and 
earnestly uphold the principles of the 
Universal Declaration of 
Rights. 


women to and 


Human 


The Women’s Institutes have been 
called “Ontario’s gift to the world”. 
What has it accomplished in Canada? 


It has been a veritable university ex- 


tension course to thousands of rural 
It has worked with 
Departments of Agriculture and Uni- 
versities by organizing classes: 


women and girls. 


it has 
provided instructors for courses in 


nutrition. 


sewing. home nursing. 


handicrafts. farm ac- 
counting. housing, etc. It has fostered 


intelligent community 


psy chology, 


spirit among 
rural people, creating a happy social 
life for those who have chosen farm- 
ing as a “way of life”. In remote dis- 
tricts it has organized health clinics, 
haby dental clinics 
that have brought professional ser- 
vices that 
able. It maternity 
homes and furnished rooms for ex- 
pectant mothers. The District Nurses 
have depended on them for emer- 
gency help, the furnishing of their 


clinics, and 


were otherwise unobtain- 


has operated 


isolated homes. and the encourage- 





ment so sorely needed in their lonely 
They have supported blood 
donor clinics, T.B. clinics, and drives 
for funds for cancer research.  Li- 
braries have established 
operated on a volunteer 


lives. 


and 
basis all 
Wherever a need has 
been found, the Women’s Institutes 


been 
across Canada. 
have stood ready. to offer their ser- 
vices. During the first and second 
their contribution of 
money. clothing. and food have been 
valued at millions of dollars—dollars 
that have meant sacrifice and hard 
work to collect. 

After the war. they 
newcomers to 


world wars 


welcomed the 
They have 
taken them into the friendly circle 


Canada. 


of the community. taught them Cana- 
dian wavs and methods. have learned 
from them that all good things are 
not confined to our own country, and 
tried to show them the meaning of 
the inestimable privilege of Cana- 
dian citizenship. 

This in brief is the story of the 
Federated Women’s Institutes of Can- 
ada, embracing the Women’s Insti- 
tutes of all provinces except New- 
foundland. In Saskatchewan they 
are called “The Homemakers’ Clubs’, 
but though the name is different, they 
are a part of the great band of women 
working “For Home and Country”. 








HE primary purpose of agricul- 

tural extension is to carry new 
agricultural information and _ tested 
methods to the men and the women 
on the land, and to present this in- 
formation in such a form that it will 
be accepted and utilized. Rapid and 
often spectacular advances have been 
made in Canada, but our agriculture 
is relatively young and we continually 
face new problems, while some of the 
old problems are becoming more 
For example, we are using 
up the native soil fertility faster than 
it is being replaced. This has far- 
reaching effects on the future pro- 
ductivity of 


serious. 


farms and on the 
social and economic life of our rural 
community and nation. 


our 


\ further problem was stressed at 
the recent Canadian Federation of 
\criculture meeting when Dr. Gal- 
braith mentioned the trend to price 
ourselves out of our normal markets. 
\t any time when prices are such that 
the world will not buy our goods it 
is very serious, but it is especially 
serious during periods of declining 
markets and falling prices. One of 
our big jobs is to keep production 
costs at a level that will enable us to 
compete on world markets. 

Canada has highly effective exten- 
sion organizations and research in- 


A Gap in 
Agricultural 


Extension 
By L. C. Paul 


stitutions but, as A. W. Trueman said 
in the Report of the Manitoba Royal 
Commission on Adult Education, 
“one of the most conspicuous gaps 
‘n adult education is the gap 
existing between agricultural research 
materials and the information in the 
hands of the practising farmer”. This 
same gap was the topic of a resolu- 
tion passed in 1949 by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, while the 
Canadian Agricultural Extension As- 
sociation recommended that a study 
be made of extension organization 
across Canada. The need for educa- 
tion to bridge the gap between re- 
search and practice was stressed in 


replies from 943 listening groups who 


reported on National Farm Radio 
Forum January 5, 1948, on “How can 
farmers be helped in improving the 
quality of their products?” The 
utilization of research is also of major 
interest to the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada, the official organization 
of some 3300 technical agriculturists. 

Examples of the gap between in- 
formation available and actual prac- 
tices on our farms are evident in all 
regions and in all phases of agricul- 
ture. such as soil conservation, live- 
stock production. cereals and forage, 
pest control, tillage practices, poultry, 
horticulture, and machinery. It would 





be idealistic to say that the gap can 
be completely closed, but it is felt 
that it can be considerably reduced. 
For example, in the field of market- 
ing, grading, and general agricultural 
economics the federal government has 
considerable information that farmers 
need but there is a lack of adequate 
provision for getting it to them. 
Agricultural extension is a provin- 
cial responsibility, and each province 
has its own organization and pro- 
gram. In most of the provinces, ex- 
tension is conducted exclusively by 
provincial departments of agriculture. 
(An exception is Saskatchewan, where 
the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the University and the pro- 
vincial and federal departments of 
agriculture have developed the Co- 
operative Extension Service. 


Extension Programs 
Programs in all provinces, although 


varying in detail, follow this general 
pattern: 

® Junior Clubs for farm boys and 
girls with projects for raismg calves, 
grain, potatoes, poultry, and swine; 
while girls’ clubs study clothing, cook- 
ing, ete. Each club is carefully or- 
and business 
meetings held, programs planned and 
conducted, and records kept, while 
Achievement Days and fairs may be 
conducted and sales held. These clubs 


ganized supervised, 


are a popular and very important 
type of education for our future citi- 
zens. Each year a national competi- 
tion is held with winners from each 
province participating. For graduates 
of junior clubs there are the Junior 
Farmer clubs for young men 


women in at least one province. 


and 


@ Judging competitions for farm 
hoys and girls at agricultural colleges 
or fairs, 





® Field days for farm people on 
selected topics, e.g., machinery, kit- 
chen planning, livestock, crops, horti- 
culture, food preservation, poultry, 
soil conservation. 


®@ Short courses on agriculture and 
homemaking. 

® Radio agricultural 
information and news reports. 


- including 


®@ Publications, public meetings, 
and a variety of other services. 

The extension staffs have field offi- 
cers who live in their districts and 
stimulate and guide farm families on 
topics such as better land use, soil 
conservation, improved _ livestock, 
cereals and forage, living conditions 
and community life. In some prov- 
inces District Home Economists are 
employed; they work with farm 
women and girls on foods, clothing, 
crafts, and interior decorating. In 
addition to these field officers, spe- 
cialists in different fields may be pro- 
vided either by the Provincial De- 
partment or the Agricultural College. 
Some provinces have large and well- 
qualified staffs and provide many 
well-developed However, 
strictly agricultural provinces and 
also the smaller ones do not always 
have the same services as the larger 
and more industrialized provinces. A 
similar situation was present in Great 
Britain before the recent reorganiza- 
tion of extension. 


services. 


A major source of new informa- 
tion and tested techniques is the Fed- 


eral Department of Agriculture. 





L. C. Paut is an Extension 
Specialist in the Extension De- 
partment of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 














Agricultural Colleges contribute valu- 
able data. but they are not present 
in all provinces (i.e.. the Maritimes). 
and even where present the federal 
services have laboratories and experi- 
staffs 

research 


mental stations with 
and 
checking of standards of agricultural 


products. 


Since the B. N. A. Aet 
that 


sponsibility. the federal government 


primary function is 


indicates 
education is a provincial  re- 
theoretically is not permitted to take 
part in extension either by making its 
findings available in popular form o1 
by taking steps to insure the best use 
Actually the Do- 
Department of Agriculture 


of these findings. 
minion 
makes a number of contributions to 


extension. such as demonstrations. 
grants to specific projects like fairs 
and junior clubs. and releases of news 
bulletins. but it assisi 


and does not 


in determining or in financing pro- 


vincial extension programs, 


Certain Directors of 
Extension have told the writer that 
there is a need for more coordination 
federal gov- 
Others have 
some misgivings as to the federal gov- 
taking a 


in extension: it 


Provincial 


between provinces and 


ernment on this matter. 
ernment role 
appear thal 
this has been due either to the lack 


more active 


would 


of a formal arrangement in the past 


ol the 


difficulty in establishing re- 


sponsibilities. 


Extension Problems 
lhe present situation with the fed- 
eral services providing much of the 
new information and the provinces 
being responsible for its utilization 


has presented certain problems: 


whose 


é Unpublished Data: Printed ma- 


terial is basic for extension purposes. 


Radio. meetings. and field days have 
a definite place, but for many phases 
of agriculture, bulletins. pamphlets, 
charts. ete.. are required as a follow 
up. Since typed reports of research 


oth ers 


may serve the immediate 


needs of the federal service. publica- 


tions and releases may be delayed 


have been 


cases where these reports would have 


for some time. There 


been useful for extension purposes. 


®@ Publications: To be effective the 
information in publications must be 
used. It is hence desirable that a 
proportion of the bulletins be de- 
signed fon farmers 

This 


be attractive. 


the majority of 
than the 
that they 
readable. and understandable. which 
case. <A 


number of provinces have or are de- 


rather lop group. 


means must 


has not always been the 


veloping effective publication — ser- 
vices, but all provinces may not have 
the finances to publish even when 
federal information is available. The 
need for “popular” bulletins has been 
stressed by many. including the Farm 
Radio Forum groups of December 2. 


1947. 
Viost of the federal 


publications apply Lo regional prob- 


agricultural 


lems and are written by the persons 
To be 


most useful. many of these should be 


who conducted the research. 


reviewed by qualified extension per- 


and selected) information — re- 


sons 
written in a style and language rural 
read and understand. 


people will 


This is a provincial job. However. 
for a region such as the maritimes, 
it would appear at times preferable 
to have a single popular publication 


rather than separate provincial pub- 





lications. An example of coordina- 
tion within provincial borders is the 
Guide To Farm Practice in Saskatch- 
ewan, This publication, which is re- 
vised every three vears, is the joint 
effort of ithe University. provincial 
and federal Departments of Agricul- 
ture. 


Vethods: 


For the most eflicient use of budgets. 


* Evaluation ol Extension 


it is essential that we know the rela- 
of 


methods such 


tive effectiveness the various ex- 


tension as newspapel 
of bulletins. 


posters. meetings. personal calls, ete. 


releases. radio. ly pes 
There is a real need to appraise this 


of 


adult education. This raises the ques- 


fundamental phase agricultural 


tion of whether this research be in- 
itiated as a provincial, national, o1 


cooperative effort. 

@ Extension Specialists: More exten- 
sion specialists are needed. but to 
continue to be a specialist, one must 
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search, 


associated with re- 
With the trend to develop 
federal research laboratories on a re- 


very. closely 


gional basis, another problem ap- 


pears. With the new laboratory at 
Lethbridge, how are the three prairie 
Should each 
province have a specialist at this im- 
portant center or should there be a 
federal man who may serve as infor- 


provinces to he served? 


mational specialist for the region? 

@ Extension Organization: In Can- 
ada we have ten provinces, each re- 
sponsible for the planning, financing. 
and conducting of agricultural exten- 
The Federal 


Agriculture has no 


sion within its borders. 
Department of 
authority or formal arrangement to 
participate in extension programs in 
spite of (a) sums it spends on re- 
search and experimental work, its 
informational service, and develop- 
ment assistance such as conservation 
and irrigation, and (b) its interest in 
floor prices and the supply, quality. 
and sale of products for world mar- 


kets. 


In United States the federal gov- 
50 pet 
cent of the total cost of agricultural 
it 
closely with the states in planning and 
conducting extension programs. In 
Fortune Magazine (Jan.. 1948), J. K. 
Galbraith that this 
which was inaugurated in 1914, has 


ernment pays approximately 


extension. and cooperates very 


states system. 
had an important influence in increas- 
ing the efficiency of farmers in the 


U.S. A. 
Up to the beginning of World War 


I] the picture in Great Britain was 
somewhat similar to that of Canada. 
0.2. each province provided its own 
services. with assistance from agricul- 


tural colleges. In 1946 all branches 





of agricultural extension in England 
and Wales were centralized into the 
National Agricultural Advisory Ser- 
vice. This has been an important 
factor in the increase in efficiency of 
agriculture since the war. 


What Solution? 


The gap between agricultural re- 
search and farm practice may be the 
result of several factors. One of the 
fundamental factors is traceable back 
to the B.N.A. Act. Since that time 
the need for the closest possible co- 
ordination between the provinces and 
federal has_ increased 
greatly; we have passed the pioneer 
stage and agricultural problems are 
continually developing and changing. 
The need of a high efficiency in pro- 
duction is 


government 


also essential if we wish 
to sell our goods on a world market 
and retain our standard of living in 
Canada. If the agriculture industry 


is not maintained in a healthy condi- 
tion, the living standards and the 
economy of the entire nation will be 
seriously affected. 


The extension organizations have 
done a thorough and effective job. 
but they have not had comparable 
resources. Thus the service to the 
farming public has not always been 
consistent with agricultural needs. 
Results in U.S.A. and Great Britain 
would suggest that by closer coordina- 
tion it should be possible to 
strengthen our national efforts. 


To accomplish this coordination 
for agricultural extension should not 
require a great deal of new adminis- 
trative machinery, a big increase in 
staff, nor a large expenditure of 
money. The major need is that a 
definite arrangement be made; such 


arrangements on educational matters 
are already operating between prov- 
inces and certain federal departments. 

With joint extension responsi- 
bilities the federal government could 
work with the provinces in studying 
problems, deciding priorities, deter- 
mining what information is available 
or should still be obtained through 
further research, and planning re- 
medial programs. The actual con- 
ducting of the program could still be 
the responsibility of the province, 
with the federal government provid- 
ing information specialists and even 
helping to finance emergency cam- 
paigns. A basic example is soil con- 
servation which is our most vital and 
most urgent agricultural problem. It 
will require one of the biggest adult- 
education programs yet attempted in 
Canada. This is a national problem 
affecting every agricultural area and 
will need the best efforts of all, as 
well as technical staffs and 
larger sums of money than provinces 
may be able to provide. 


more 


The coordination of federal and 
provincial governments on matters of 
education has 
much attention of late. Coordination 


is also of vital importance to agricul- 


academic received 


tural extension. 


NEW PAMPHLET 

Adult Education and the School is 
the title of a new pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Written by J. 
R. Kidd, this pamphlet is intended 
for teachers and others interested 
in planning educational and recrea- 
tional activities for adults. It sells 
for 25 cents and is available from 
the CAAE, 340 Jarvis St., Toronto 5. 
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~ INCE the beginning of time men 
have searched for a way of life 
that would ensure them, individually 
and collectively, freedom, happiness, 
and peace. They have been seeking 
an answer to the age-old query: 
“What must / do to build such a life 
on earth and to merit my place in 
eternity 7?” 

What type of leadership training 
is Canada offering her rural youth 
that they may with courage face their 
economic and social problems, that 


they may more easily seek the way? 


British Columbia 


In British Columbia. addition 
various short courses conducted 


in 
lo 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of — the 
University, the most important leader- 
ship-training project is the eight-week 
course for rural young people now 
in its fourth year. 


Extension 


It is sponsored 
jointly by the Dominion Department 
of Labour and the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Education and Agriculture. 
directed by the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension. and conducted at 
the Youth Training Center, 
versity of British Columbia. 
This residential course. designed 


for young people from the ages of 
sixteen to thirty, places special em- 
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> A survey of rural short 


courses and folk schools. 


Leadership Trainin 
| 


for Rural Canada 


By Mairi Macdonald 


phasis on agricultural and home- 
making subjects, and includes handi- 
crafts, recreation, dramatics, public 
speaking, rural organizational work, 
and citizenship. 

Instruction is given by members 
of farm organizations, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Uni- 
versity staff. There is no charge for 
tuition (but each student is asked to 
contribute $20 towards cost of room 
and board for the period) and trans- 
portation costs are equalized so that 
no student need pay more than $10. 

Attendance at the course has been 
just under a hundred each year, with 
students from all parts of the prov- 
ince uniting to live and work together 
and develop a new and broader out- 
look on their personal, community, 
ind provincial affairs. 

Alberta 

Alberta has been conducting short 
courses and schools for rural young 
people since 1936-37. The early 
Youth Training School and_ the 
School of Community Life at Olds 
led to the development, in 1943, of 
several shorter leadership conferences 
conducted at various points through- 
out the province. 

These intensive three- or four-day 


courses include consideration of 





world affairs, agriculture, cooperative 
activities, home economics, recrea- 
tion, and sound films, and are spon- 
sored by the Department of Exten- 
sion, University of Alberta, and the 
District Community organizations. 
The hundred or more students usually 
attending these conferences 
for em- 
ployees, senior young people, and 
junior young people. 

In to these conferences. 
the University of Alberta offers re- 
fresher of types. 
sponsors community art schools, the 
Banff School of Fine Arts, and holds 
an annual University Week for Farm 
Young People. 

The normally 
draws over two hundred young people 
to think and work together a 
bs the Extension 
Department in cooperation with the 
Faculty of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Household 
The program 
household 
crafts, 
munity singing. ete. 

Saskatchewan 


Cooperative 


are 


divided into classes co-op 


addition 


courses various 


week-long school 
on 
course prepared 


Economics. 
includes agriculture, 
science 


subjects, handi- 


dramatics. recreation. com- 


aimed at 
stimulating interest and developing 


schools. 


community leadership among rural 
young people. have been held in Sas- 
katchewan since 1928. One-day, two- 
day. and one-week courses are con- 
ducted by the Extension Department 
of the University of Saskatchewan, 
the Department of Cooperation and 
Cooperative Development. the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. Saskatchewan 
lederated Cooperatives Lid.. Sas- 
katchewan Women’s Cooperative 
Guild. the Adult Education Division. 
Department of Education, and the 
Cooperative Union of Saskatchewan. 
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The program includes lectures. 


group discussion, student operation 
of a cooperative project (canteen), 
community singing, recreation and 
sports, tours and films, with main 
emphasis on studying the philosophy 
of cooperation and the particular 
characteristics of consumer, producer, 


and service cooperatives. 

The Saskatchewan Dominion Pro- 
vincial Youth Training Program 
offers several types of courses. There 
is a two-week general agriculture 
course: a six-week residential course 
which includes agriculture and home 
economics subjects, crafts and recrea- 
tion: farm mechanics 
course: a five-month School of Agri- 
culture 


a two-month 


farm 
machinery course: and a two-month 


course; a_ three-day 
leadership and agriculture course. 
Manitoba 

Since 1940 Manitoba has had, in 
addition to short 
on agriculture and home economics 
Youth 
“Folk 


intensive courses 


successful 


of 


and 
Plan. 


subjects, a 


Training series 
Schoc is”. 


These schools. sponsored by the 


a 


Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
and Cooperation, are for rural young 
people from the ages of fifteen to 
thirty. of one-week duration, and 
offer instruction in cooperative prin- 
ciples and organization, public speak- 
ing and parliamentary procedure, ihe 
unions and 
The 


and the main 


farm movement, credit 


community problems. discus- 


sion method is used 
theme of the school is the “progres- 
sive citizen in the cooperative com- 
munity”. Folk dancing. group sing- 
ing. and recreation are a popular 
part of the course. 

Manitoba “Folk Schools” 


were so successful that a three-week 


These 








Miss Maint Macponatp obtained 
her B.S.A, degree from Macdonald 
College in 1946, and is now Secre- 
tary of the Adult Education Divi- 
sion of Nova Scotia. 











advanced Leadership School was 
organized for young rural people, 
aged sixteen to thirty-five, which in- 
cludes courses in general agriculture. 
economics, social and cultural prob- 
lems, combined with health studies, 
physical education, music, art, and 
drama. 

“Folk School” students pay a $10 
fee for room, board, and tuition, for 
the period, and Leadership School 
members pay $30. In both cases. 
some students are sponsored by dif- 
ferent interested organizations. 

Ontario 

The early days of leadership train- 
ing in Ontario, through the New Can- 
ada Movement. cooperative short 
courses at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, rural-life short courses at 
(Jueen’s Western Universities, 
Camp Rawley and the Community 
Life Conferences, led, in 1939 and 
1940, to the first “folk school’. 


and 


The school was suspended during 
the war, but in 1947-48 ten one-week 
schools were sponsored by the On- 
tario Farm Radio Forum. with assist- 
ance from the Provincial Advisory 
Folk School Committee (representing 


a wide variety of interested organiza- 
tions), and the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Education. 

The program includes courses built 
around the themes: the farmer, his 
farm. home, school, church, com- 
munity, and world—and drama, folk 
dancing, and group singing are added 
for fun and self-expression. Students 
are usually over eighteen years of 


- 
» 


age; twelve or more are needed to 
make a successful school; and the 
cost is about $1.50 per day. 

In addition to these one-week “folk 
schools”, and a privately conducted 
three-week “folk school”, week-end 
schools are proving popular. The 
students contribute $3.50 towards 
cost of this course, and additional 
expenses are met by the county Fed- 
eration of Agriculture or the local 
Farm Forum. Even these short 
schools have shown results in helping 
students develop self-confidence, ease 


of for 


leadership. 


expression, and capacity 
Quebec 

Of particular interest in Quebec are 
short courses organized by county 
Farm Forum Committees, conducted 
by Macdonald College staff members 
and experts from the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture. the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, and the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
partially financed by a grant from 
the Youth Training Service of the 
Quebec Department of Health and 
Welfare. and attended by rural young 
people chiefly in the 
eighteen to thirty. 

The courses. which have been held 
for four or five days in several sec- 
tions of the province, usually include 
one agricultural course, with the main 
part of the program devoted to com- 
munity organizational work (includ- 
ing talks, films, and 
workshops on community problems), 
handicrafts, and recreation. Students 
pay $8.00 for the course and many 


age group 


discussions, 


are aided by a government grant and 
free transportation. 

Although there is not space for a 
detailed account of Camp Laquemac, 
it must at least be mentioned. 





New Brunswick 
Training for rural young people 
in New Brunswick has been along 
occupational lines, and 
courses offered by the 
Education Department. 


through 
Vocational 


But the Teachers’ College Summe1 
School offers an interesting leader- 
ship course which consists of train- 
ing in social recreation, visual aids. 
simple crafts, drama, and community 
singing. This school is of five-weeks’ 
duration and is planned to help 
teachers in small rural areas become 
more enthusiastic and capable com- 
munity leaders. 


Nova Scotia 

Leadership training courses for 
rural youth in Nova Scotia date back 
to the work of St. Francis 
University in the early "20s with its 
School”, and the short 
courses offered by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Xavier 


Per yple’s 


More recently, one to three-day 
courses Methods and 
Recreation have been 
sponsored by the Division of Adult 
Education of the Department of Edu- 
cation and the Physical Fitness Divi- 
sion of the Department of Health. 
1948 Nova Scotia has had 
two-week folkschools, spon- 
sored by the various County Farmers’ 
the 
Extension Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Division of Adult 
Education, and the Division of Physi- 
‘al Fitness. 

A folkschool rural young 
people an opportunity to live together. 
to think. read. themselves. 
and to learn how to participate more 
effectively 


in Discussion 


Community 


Since 
annual 


Associations, and operated by 


( ffers 
express 


y in community and_pro- 
vincial affairs. The main themes are 
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the farmer and his farm, his com- 
munity, and his province, and the 
chief technique is group discussion. 
Music, recreation, and dramatics give 
balance to the program which 
planned to develop a philosophy of 
rural life through an_ inspirational 
course rather than one based on the 
teaching of specific skills. 


is 


From these schools has developed 
a “Folkschool Club” to which all folk- 
school “graduates” belong—and the 
volunteer work of these young people 
in their communities is a_ stirring 
tribute to what this type of leadership 
training is accomplishing. 


Training for One World 
So we see that some provinces 
sponsor short courses, some youth 
training folk 
Some emphasize teaching 


schools, and others 


schools. 
of skills. 


some the 


some vocational subjects. 
understanding of coopera- 
tive principles, discussion 
rural 
munity music, cultural and inspira- 
tional subjects. 


some 


technique, recreation, com- 


Although methods of organization, 


staffing, financing, and presentation 
differ from province to province, in 
all cases leadership-training programs 


seek to respond in a practical way 
to the fundamental yearning of rural 
young people for faith in themselves 
and their future. 

The way at times may be uncer- 
tain and devious. but from the collec- 
live experience of those who lead 
with faith, and the needs and hopes 
of those who follow with confidence, 
there is evolving a new rural link in 
the mighty chain of education which 
will help us all to live not unto our- 
selves alone. but for our communities. 
our country, and our one world. 








Summer Courses 
in 
Adult Edueation 











NOVA SCOTIA 

Community Drama and Music School: 
Training in music and drama for teachers 
and community leaders. August 21-30, 
Apply Director, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

Building Better Communities: A course 
in community leadership: nature and 
need of adult education, how adults 
learn, finding local leadership, agencies 
for adult education. Held at Halifax, 
July 5-August 9. Apply Department of 
Education, Halifax. 


St. Francis Xavier University: Courses in 
adult education and community 
ship, in organizing cooperatives. 
Director, Extension 
Francis Xavier 


N.S. 


leader- 
Apply 
Department, St. 
University, Antigonish, 


QUEBEC 
Camp Laquemac: A_ bilingual camp- 
school in’ philosophy, methods, and 
techniques of adult education and com- 
munity leadership. Held at Lae Chap- 
leau, Que., August 11-21. Apply Executive 
Secretary, Camp Laquemac, Macdonald 
College, Que. 

ONTARIO 
Art Summer School for Teachers: Art 
for community center leaders. Course in 
methods and principles of informal edu- 
cation. Held in Toronto during July and 
August. Apply Director, Community 


Programmes, 206 Huron St., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Queen’s University: Courses in) drama, 
radio writing, art, leadership in’ com- 
munity film councils. Held at the Uni- 
versity in July and August. Apply 
Director, Extension Department, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont. 
University of Western Ontario: 
of Religion (church 
church music, art, drama. Held at the 
University in July and August. School 
of French conversation held at Trois 
Pistolles, Que. Apply Director, Extension 
Department, University of Western On- 
tario, London, Ont. 


School 
leadership) and 


Institute of Public Affairs—Lectures, 
round tables, and discussions on national 
and international problems. Held at 
Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, Aug. 
12-19. Apply to National Council, 
YMCA, 15 Spadina Rd., Toronto. 
YMCA Secretarial Training Conference 
Lectures, demonstrations, and work- 
shops on YMCA _ programs, “group 
dynamics”, recreation leadership, etc. 
Held at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, 
Aug. 19-31. Registration for YMCA 


secretaries. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Fourth Annual Farmer-Labor-Teacher 
Institute—June 30-July 3. Apply Direc- 
tor, Division of Adult Education, Re- 
gina, Sask. See page 20 for details. 
Institute in Group Development: Spon- 
sored by the Public Service Commission 
and the Adult Education Division. 
Training in the philosophy and _ skills 
of democratic group growth. August 10- 
17. Apply Director, Division of Adult 
Education, Regina, Sask. 

Coop School: Sponsored by the Sas- 
katechewan Cooperative Union. A_ one- 
week school for young people to train 
them in the principles of cooperation. 
July 3-8. 

Saskatchewan Teachers; Federation W ork- 
shop: Sponsored by the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation for training coun- 
selors. August 21-24. 


ALBERTA 
Banff School of Fine Arts: Courses in 
art, drama, music, dance, French, writ- 
ing. Held at Banff, June 26-August 19. 
Apply Director, Banff School of Fine 
Arts, University of Alta. Edmonton, 


Alta. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


University of British Columbia: Courses 
in music, drama, community leadership. 
Held at the University in July. Apply 
Director, Extension Department, Univer- 
sity of B.C.. Vancouver, B.C 


SOME COURSES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Actors and Producers: Theater, ballet, 
stage design, films and television. Held 


at London and Stratford-on-Avon. June 
18-July 1. 


Adult Education in England: Its Growth, 
Character, and Significance. Held at the 
University of Nottingham, August 13-27. 
Summer School for Librarians: Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, Sept. 6-20. 








Farm Forum 








Farmers, the World, and Labor 


VERY National Farm 
Forum, two or three topics are 
discussed that Zo beyond the strictly 
agricultural field. In the season just 
past there were three such topics 
and they all provoked lively discus- 
sions in the Farm Forum groups. 
The first of these. “Education 
Divided by Ten”, was reported in 
some detail in Foop ror THoucur. 
January, 1950. 
“Is There 
“Labor and 


Foe?” 


year in 


The other two were 
Land?” and 
Friend or 


Enough 
Farmer 


Is There Enough Land? 

Are the soil resources of the world 
sufficient to feed the people of the 
world? This highly controversial 
question was tackled in Farm Forum 
on February 13, 1950. 

As an introduction to the subject, 
the Forums listened to a broadcast 


discussion by a panel consisting of: 


Dr. E. S. Archibald, Director of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms Ser- 
vice; R. L. Stutt, Superintendent of 
Country Organization for the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool; William 
Vogt. author of the much-publicized 
Road to Survival, and Keith Morrow, 
of the CBC. who acted as chairman. 

Mr. Vogts point of view was ex- 
pressed by his concluding statement 
on the broadcast: 

“Today’s world is facing a situa- 
tion as serious and as immediate as 


a fire in the night. Millions are liter- 
ally starving, and hundreds of mil- 
lions are hungry. Throughout most 
of the earth man is decreasing, 
rather than increasing, the produc- 
tive capacity of his resources—and 
he is adding an extra hungry mouth 
to the world population every second 
and a half.” 

The other two speakers were more 
hopeful in their outlook. 


In addition to the broadcast, the 
Forums had an article in their study 
bulletin, Farm Forum Guide, that 
stated the arguments both for and 
against the belief that there is enough 
land to feed the world. The groups 
were then asked, as a discussion ques- 
tion, which point of view they agreed 


with. Here’s what they said: 


Percentage 
of Forums 
89% 
There is not enough land 5 

Indefinite or opinion 
divided 3 
No answer 3 


There is enough land 


Apparently Canadian farm people 
can’t believe there is any real shortage 
of land while they food sur- 
pluses still unsold! 


have 


Labor and Farmer 


On March 6. the Forums turned to 
the question “Labor and Farmer 
Friend or Foe?” Many groups in- 


vited trade-union officials or indus- 





trial workers to visit them that night 
and join in the discussion. In fact, 
some trade-union offices _~—s were 
swamped with invitations and could 
not meet the demand for labor repre- 
sentatives to attend Farm Forum 
meetings. 

These visitors added greatly to the 
value of the Farm Forum discussions, 
as farm people, when left to them- 
selves, often find it difficult to see 
labor’s point of view. 

The broadcast panel had a very 
forceful representative of labor in 
W. G. Davies of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labor. The farmers 
were represented by Hector Hill, a 
past president of the Nova Scotia 
Farmers’ Association. The — third 
speaker was W. R. Shaw, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for Prince 
Edward Island; and the Chairman 
was A. R. Kemp, Supervisor of CBC’s 
Farm Broadcast Department. 

Mr. Shaw led off the discussion 
by saying that farmers and laborers 
should be friends, because their out- 
look and objectives are practically 
the same: 

“Labor and its purchasing power 
must be maintained at a high level 
if labor is to be in a position to buy 
the goods which the farmer has to 
sell. On the other hand, the farmer 
must operate at a profit if he is to 
support labor indirectly in pur- 
chasing the goods and services which 
labor produces in the country.” 

There was general agreement on 
this, but differences of opinion de- 
veloped regarding wages, hours of 


labor, strikes, and comparative prices. 
These points were all threshed out. 
Then Mr. Davies said in conclusion: 


“T think, Mr. Chairman, that to- 
night’s discussion has brought out 
one important thing—that a great 


many of the differences which we 
think exist between the farmer and 
labor dissolve themselves after a 
little discussion. We've found this 
to be true in Saskatchewan. Every 
year representatives of organized 
farmers, labor, teacher, and coopera- 
tive groups meet in an institute to 
discuss mutual problems. Out of 
this has come a number of recom- 
mendations for joint action. .. .” 
Mr. Davies went on to say that the 
Canadian Congress of Labour has 
recommended a coordinating body at 
the top level of farm and labor. Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Hill agreed that co- 
ordination was highly desirable. 





FARM FORUM REPORTS 


In discussing the topic “Labor 
and Farmer — Friend or Foe?”, 
1000 Farm Forum groups across 
Canada went on record as follows: 


@ The demand for higher indus- 
trial wages does not harm the 
farmer—52 per cent. 


@® Labor unions are not against 
the interests of agriculture 


72 per cent. 


@ Farmers’ marketing schemes 
are not against the interests of 


the city consumer—90 per cent. 


On the question of whether 
farmers have more free time the 
year round than industrial work- 
ers, the general opinion was that 
industrial workers have the edge. 
Gerald Forum, Alberta, expressed 
the view of the large majority in 
saying: “Straight grain farmers 
have more free time, but 

farming means less free 


may 
mixed 
time.” 


Many Forums feel like Caledon 
Forum, Ontario, that “a farmer is 
an operator and manager as well 
as a worker and should not be 
compared to an industrial worker.” 














Farmer-Labor-Teacher Institute 


By David Smith 


669. ACING Up to 1950” is the 
of the fourth Farmer- 
Institute to be held 
this summer at Qu’Appelle Valley 
Center, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskatche- 
wan. Implicit in the theme is the 
feeling that 1950 will be a year of 
recession, or depression, with fall- 
ing farm prices and unemployment 
in the cities and towns. What will 
these things mean to teachers, farm- 


theme 
Labor-Teacher 


ers, and workers in the communities 
of Saskatchewan? What can they do 
about them immediately? What are 
the long-term solutions for which 
they must work? 
The Institute represents an effort 
the part of and labor 
leaders together with representatives 


on farm 
of the organized teachers to find 
for joint action. 
The basic assumption is that the 
problems members of these three 
but of 
a common problem. Members of the 


common ground 


groups face are variations 
Institute also assume that personal 
acquaintance, frank discussion in a 
friendly atmosphere, and a sincere 
effort to understand the other fel- 
low’s point of will provide 
the groundwork of confidence and 


understanding 


view 


on which common 
action can be organized. 

The Institute is held through the 
cooperation of seven agencies: The 
Saskatchewan Lnion, the 
of Agri- 
culture, the Cooperative Union of 
Saskatchewan, the Saskatchewan 


Federation of Labour, the provincial 


larmers 


Saskatchewan Federation 
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executive of the Trades and Labor 
Congress, the Saskatchewan Teachers’ 
Federation, and the Adult Education 
Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation. Program leaders, time, and 
place are determined by 


a joint 


committee representing these agen- 


cies, and each organization is _re- 
sponsible for distributing publicity 
and recruiting delegates. The Adult 
Education Division prepares the pub- 
licity, makes the physical arrange- 
ments, pays the cost of bringing re- 
source leaders, and prepares a report 
on the Institute. A Continuing Com- 
mittee is appointed at each Institute 
to approve the report of the past In- 
stitute and to plan for the next one. 

The Institute lasts for three or four 
days. and has been held each year 
over the July Ist weekend. Attend- 
ance has varied around fifty. 

The first Institute was held in The 
Chalet at Lake Manitou, the second in 
the Lutheran College at Outlook, and 
the third at the new Qu’Appelle Valley 
Center, Fort Qu’Appelle. This is a 
new establishment with residence and 
meeting room facilities set up to pro- 
vide for educational conferences. and 
institutes of various kinds. 
opened most appropriately by Dr. 


It was 


M. M. Coady during the sessions of 
the third Farmer-Labor-Teacher In- 
stitute last July. 

At the first Institute the headings 
were three: Labor Explains, the Far- 
mer Explains, and the Teacher Ex- 
with 
Labor for each congress. 


sub-section under 


That year 


plains, a 





there were some sharp criticisms. The 
farmers were told that the unions in 
one of their big businesses was a 
“company union”. Teachers were 
told that they were snobbish because 
they didn’t affiliate with one of the 
congresses. Labor was told that it 
had little knowledge of the hazards 
and costs of farm production. The 
discussion was frank, with explosive 
possibilities. 

At the second Institute the basic 
divisions of topic headings were still 
there, with the difference that each 
agency was “looking ahead”. This 
time very polite to 
The delegates skated, 
quite openly, around all the points 
which might have provoked sharp 
argument. 


everyone was 
everyone else. 


It was done by common 
consent, without planning. At the 
end the delegates admitted frankly 
that the discussions had not been as 


The 


lively as the previous year. 


reason, they said, was that they did 
not wish to risk the future of the 


Institute by argument. They went 
on to say that this danger was now 
safely passed and to recommend to 
the planning committee for the next 
Institute that the divisions of topic 
according to “farm” or “labor” or 
“teacher” be abandoned. They now 
know one another sufficiently well to 
proceed with joint discussion of com- 
mon problems. As a result the topics 
for the third year were “The High 
Cost of Living” and “Freedom and 
Opportunity in Education”. 

There has also been a change in the 
pattern of leadership and in the con- 





Davin Smitu is Director of the 
Adult Education Division in 
Saskatchewan. 











duct of the Institute. At the first 
Institute there was a permanent 
chairman who was responsible for 
introduction and summary at each 
session, and a resource person to 
provide background material. Pre- 
sentations were made by leaders of 
the organizations in the province. At 
the second Institute chairmanship was 
rotated among the leaders of the par- 
licipating organizations, but each 
group brought in leaders who not 
only acted as resource persons but 
who made the initial presentations 
as well. These leaders were from 
outside the province in three cases. 
At the third Institute a permanent 
chairman handled _ ll _ sessions. 
Method of presentation varied, but 
a major change was division into a 
number of small discussion groups 
which worked over each problem and 
then presented its findings to a gen- 
eral session where there was further 
open discussion. This pattern will 
be followed at the fourth Institute. 
Results of such an Institute are 
difficult to measure. Out of it have 
come two organizations which carry 
on the practical day-to-day work of 
cooperation and coordination: the 
Occupational Group Council and the 
Coop-Labor Coordinating Committee. 
Through these agencies joint presen- 
tations have been made to the gov- 
ernment, some radio programs have 
been arranged, speakers and litera- 
ture have been exchanged. The In- 
stitute has provided the delegates with 
opportunities for social experience 
with representatives of other groups 
which would not ordinarily come 
their way. Perhaps the best test of 
its value is the fact that attendance 
at the planning committee for the 
fourth Institute was 100 per cent. 





>» How Dalhousie University helps 
and government. 


industry, labor, 


A University Serves the Publie 


By ©. I. Fraser 


| IKE the Scriptural lamp that 
_4 vives light to all that are in the 


house, a university must be a place 


of light from which illumination is 


cast over every area of darkness, 
whether of ignorance. of superstition, 
or of prejudice: and it must not be 
merely a place of internal light. for 
the university must stand in its 
community as a beacon seen from all 
sides. and symbolizing the unity of 
the arts and sciences and their appli- 
cation to the immediate life around 
the truth of — this 
Dalhousie University in 
1936 undertook to make its resources 
field of the Social Sciences 
more widely available to the Maritime 


and later lo the whole ol 


Rec ognizing 
principle, 


in the 


community 

Canada. 
This funetion is 

through — the 


carried out 
Institute of Public 
Affairs whose task it is to provide 
for students. both inside the Univer- 
sity and outside, instruction in social. 


economic. and governmental 


prob- 
lems: to assist publie authorities in 
the solution of these problems: and 
to undertake and encourage research 
directed towards this goal. 

For more than a decade the Insti- 
tute of Public \ffairs 


alhiliates have served the 


and its 
\laritimes 





Cuartes FrepertcK Fraser is 
Director of the Institute of Public 


{ffairs, Dalhousie University. 





and Canada through social research. 
training in public administration, in 


local 


government, and in 


manage- 
Started on an 
experimental basis with funds from 
an American the Insti 
the years built a con- 
stituency of its 


ment-labor relations. 
Foundation. 
tute has over 
own from which it 
receives encouragement and financial 
support. 

The Institute 


in bringing together members of both 


has been successful 
the great trade union congresses ot 
Canada and leaders in industry and 
and study 
common problems in the realm of the 


Social Sciences. 


government, to discuss 
This is an achieve- 
ment unique in the history of uni 
versity extension activities anywhere 
in Canada. 

The 


bringing together 


the Institute in 


representatives of 


success of 


industry. labor. and 


government ts 


ably demonstrated in the series of 
radio forum broadcasts carried each 
week over five radio stations in the 
Maritime which — ins 
formed discussion of important and 
frequently 


Provinces, in 
controversial issues is 
brought to a large radio audience. 

@ The Maritime Bureau of Indus- 
trial Relations which constitutes one 
of the major aspects of the Institute’s 
activities, includes in its membership 
a number of leading Canadian busi- 
ness and industrial firms, and pro- 
vides an 


important medium — for 





tackling the interlocking problems of 
a democratic community. 


@ The 


through its continuing program ol 


Varitinme Labour Institute 


study. conferences, and radio broad. 
casts, and its unique Council, com- 
prising representatives of the two 
main branches of organized labor in 
Canada, is concrete evidence of the 
success of the university's effort to 
serve and 


bring together various 


economic groups in the country. 
® The 
Bureau, 


Vova Scotia Municipal 


originally conceived as a 


research center for studying the 
needs of the rural and 


urban districts of the provinces. has 


changing 


extended to include conferences and 


studies relating to problems ol 


government not only. at 


municipal 
but at provincial and federal level 


as well. 


Recognizing the need for a publi- 
that 


circulation and would bring informed 


cation would be nationwide in 


discussion of social and economi 


issues to the layman as well as to 
the expert, the 1937, 
established — the journal, 
Public Affairs. 

Public Affairs today enjoys an 
enviable reputation throughout Can 
ada and abroad. Its 


Institute. in 
quarterly 


circulation 
exceeds that of any other university 
publication in Canada and it is at 
present self-sustaining. The policy ot 
the Institute is to expand and develop 
Public Affairs to the point where it 
will serve Canada as a journal of 
information and opinion on current 
Canadian problems in much the same 
way that The Economist and similar 
publications serve the United King- 
dom. 

The Institute of Public 
made a 


Affairs has 
upon the 
consciousness of leaders in indusiry, 
labor, With the 
increased complexities of public ad- 
ministration and of 
relations. 
Institute's 


crowing. 


lasting impact 


and government. 
managemeni- 
upon the 
constantly 


demands 
facilities 


labor 


are 





A meeting of a Labor-Management Production Committee. 
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Toward Better 


Race Relations 
By Vivien Mahood 


Secretary 


of 


the Toronto Joint Labor 


Committee to Combat Racial Intolerance 


“Solidarity Forever” sings the 
labor unionist with faith and convic- 
tion. Yet organized labor well knows 
that solidarity is subject to much 
stress and many attacks. 

Among the most formidable are 
racial, religious, 
prejudices. 


nationalistic 
They are easily invoked, 
and in a heterogeneous society such 


and 


as ours they can split any organiza- 
tion a dozen different ways. Unity 
and prejudice are contradictory 
terms, and labor has long been keenly 
aware of it. 


A program to inoculate 
against prejudice was first proposed 
four or five years ago by the Jewish 
Labor Committee of Montreal, and 
readily adopted by the Trades and 
Labor Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The plan was 
that each Congress should establish 
a national committee on racial and 


unified 


religious prejudice, but set up joint 


local action committees, each with a 
paid, full-time executive secretary. 
Accordingly, committees have been 
established in Montreal, Winnipeg, 
and Toronto. At the beginning of this 
year the 
cil (CCL) organized a committee, 
which should shortly 
joint sponsorship. 
Each committee free to 
adapt its program to local conditions, 
but by a natural division there tends 


Vancouver Labour Coun- 


under 


come 


local is 


24 


to develop a program of (a) straight- 
forward education within the labor 
movement, and (b) 
the labor movement, 


outside 
renerally in co- 


action 
re 
operation with other groups. 

The utilize existing 
labor-education machinery. The CCL 
weekend education institutes held at 
intervals in almost industrial 
area in Canada provide a unique 
opportunity for the committees to 
their program. Individual 
unions may secure materials and sug- 


committees 


every 


present 


gestions from the committees for in- 
corporation into their programs, or 
the secretary may present the ma- 
terial directly to the union members 
as part of these programs. 

As a separate area of activity, the 
secretary visits the union local at one 
of its regular meetings to give a talk, 
or present a film. The Montreal and 
Winnipeg committees each own film 
projection equipment, and make effec- 
tive use of such films as Brotherhood 
of Man produced by the United 
Automobile Workers, and that excel- 
lent film with the misleading title, 
Dowt Be a Sucker. At each such 
meeting leaflets published by the na- 
tional committees are placed in the 
hands of the members, and discus- 
sion encouraged. Posters and leaflets 
are supplied for the union halls, and 
on occasion informational material is 
sent out in general mailings. 





An effort is made to have a display 
or literature table at every labor con- 
ference or convention. Use is made 
of material from a variety of sources: 
Public Affairs pamphlets, publica- 
tions of the United Nations Society 
and CAAE, pocket books such as 
Anti-Semitism, an Enemy of the 


People, and union leaflets. 


The committees promote the use 
of the Canadian Labor Reports, a 
monthly roundup of news and edi- 
torials about 
crimination. 


dis- 
carry 
labor papers, 
and offer a popular cartoon service. 


prejudice and 
The Reports 
articles for reprint in 


The Montreal committee sponsored 
the first Canadian all-labor confer- 
ence on racial and religious prejudice 
(in French) on February 25th and 
26th of this year. One of its results 
was a half-hour program on dis- 
crimination broadcast over the CBC 
French network (CBF). 

Similar conferences have been held 
in Toronto and Winnipeg, but they 
have been organized in cooperation 
with agencies outside labor, and were 


designed for the entire community. 


A cartoon typical of the ones 
issued by Canadian Labor 
Reports. 


The extent and type of action out- 
side the labor movement depends 
upon the state of development of 
other groups. The primary object is 
to get provincial anti-discrimination 
legislation, particularly a fair em- 
ployment practices act, similar to the 
New York state laws. 


A lesser objec- 
tive is to 


make organized labor’s 
stand known to the public at large 
and to provide assistance to other 
groups in creating public support for 
anti-discrimination legislation. 

In Toronto the committee has chan- 
nelled its program for legislation 
through the non-partisan Association 
for Civil Liberties, which it helped 
organize a year ago. Similarly, the 
Winnipeg committee is cooperating 
with other community groups to form 
a “Coordinating Council on Human 
Relations”’. 

It is worth noting that of all the 
groups which suggest education as a 
corrective for the generally recog- 
nized undesirable prejudice, Labor is 
the only group which has an active 
education program to combat pre- 
judice, and Labor strongly supports 
anti-discrimination legislation. 
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Citizens’ Forum 
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$100 a Month at 65? 


YHOLLD 
ployee pensions and insurance? 
hottest of all at 
present in the field of labor-manage- 
relations 
Forum tackled on 
March the ninth. next day 
newspaper headlines announced that 
the Hon. Paul Martin. Minister of 
National Health Welfare. had 


just called for a parliamentary joint 


industry provide em- 


This was the issue 


ment which Citizens’ 
the evening of 


The very 


and 


committee to make 


plans for an 
improved old-age security program 
for all Canadians. 
this committee 


instructed to go 


And. among other 
matters, would be 
into the whole 
question of company-financed indus- 
trial pensions. 

Of course. 


there was any 


that 
direct connection be- 
But it must 
he admitted that the Citizens’ Forum 
topic for that scheduled 
many months ago. could hardly have 
heen 
The 


guarantee 


there’s no claim 


tween these two events. 
evening. 


more closely in the news. 


that industry should 


S100 a 


idea 
month retirement 
allowances for workers at the age of 
65 first gained continent-wide atten- 
tion a year or so ago in two great 
strikes in the United States—the Ford 
strike and the strike in the steel in- 
dustry. In both cases the unions won 
But with this dif- 
ference. The Ford Company agreed 
to set aside a large fund forthwith 


out of which to pay pension claims. 


thei objective. 


while the steel industry agreed to pay 
only out of current earnings and only 
so long as business conditions con- 
tinued good. 

In neither case. however. will these 
American companies have to pay the 
full S1LOO The 
American worker already contributes 


monthly themselves. 
regularly to a social-security pension. 
The companies merely agree to pay 
enough to bring the worker's social- 
security pension up to the stipulated 
amount. 
Now that 
mounting drives for $100 a month at 


Canadian unions are 
65, Canadian companies find them- 


selves in a very different position 


from their American counterparts. 
Canada has no national contributory 
pension plan. Our present old-age 
pension scheme is little more than a 
federal handed out to the 
destitute. And there is a rigorous 


means test. If the pensioner has in- 


subsidy 


come from outside sources of more 
than $120 a year. his pension is cul 
down by a corresponding amount. 
This means that Canadian industry 
able to build on the 
foundation of the worker's 


will not be 
social 
security benefits. If Canadian com- 
panies agree to meet union demands. 
they will be forced to pay the full 
amount themselves. 

Citizens’ Forum took this contro- 
versial question to the industrial city 


6f Hamilton. 


There. before a meet- 
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ing composed of both workers and 
management, we heard a vigorous 
statement of the opposing sides of the 
case. Taking part in the panel which 
discussed the issue on the air (and 
the brunt of audience ques- 
tions), were Prof. H. A. Logan, of 
the University of P. M. 
Richards, Associate Editor of Satur- 
day Night, and Larry Sefton, Repre- 
sentative of the United Steelworkers 
for the Hamilton region. 


bore 


Toronto. 


\ large part of the case against 
company-financed industrial pensions. 
as might be expected. concerns itself 
with the of To make 
these pensions secure, industries will 


matter cost. 
have to set aside very large reserve 
It's clear that. 
without such reserves. the worker can 
have no real security. The payment 


funds to meet claims. 


of his pension will depend entirely on 
the current prosperity. 


The argument is that these reserves 
will be extremely difficult for indus- 
tries to accumulate-—and difheult to 
invest are 


once they 


accumulated. 
There’s the fear that the heavy cost 
will mean that industries will not have 


sufficient’ surplus to replace equip- 


ment. and to maintain and expand 
industrial plants. This. in the long 
run. will be just as serious a matier 
for the worker as for the company. 

And will not such pensions en- 
courage too many workers to become 
“fixed” on their jobs? Our economy 
demands a certain amount of mobility 
in the working force. New techniques, 
and the of new 


sources. lead to new industries. 


development re- 


And 


these must be manned. 


And. it’s argued. it is really the 
public who would pay for these pen- 
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( 


sions. Increased costs of doing busi- 
ness inevitably mean higher prices. 
The great mass of Canadians (most 
of them with no adequate provision 
for old age) would be called upon to 
pay for the security of union mem- 
hers powerful enough to enforce their 
demands. A national plan to covet 
all Canadians is infinitely better than 
one to cover only a preferred few. 


Labor that what Canada 
needs is a national contributory old- 
age pension plan without the means 
test. It sees this as the only possible 
solution to a problem which is grow- 
ing But 
labor has urged such a program on 
the government since the early years 
of this century. 


agrees 


more serious each year. 


Ottawa has under- 
taken endless investigations, but has. 
as yet, taken no action. 


In the meantime, the hourly-rated 
worker has less security than most 
other people in the community. In- 
dustry pays for repairing and re- 
placing the physical equipment in its 
plants. What about the depreciation 
of the human producers? Has indus- 
try no responsibility here? 

Industry. it is claimed, has always 
cried inability to pay whenever labor 
has made demands. And time and 
again it has been shown that de- 
mands can be met without the slight- 
est difficulty. There is no reason. 
therefore, to suppose that the cost 
of pensions need be passed along to 
the consumer in higher prices. A 
large part of the cost could come 
from profits. This. of course, if 
industry is ready to make a fairer 
division of profits. And, finally. 
labor is asking for security instead of 
for the higher wages workers believe 
they are entitled to demand. 





> Anew type of training school for 
specialists in the industrial arts. 


The Ryerson Institute 
By Edward Parker 


Director of the School of Graphie Arts 


T HE Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, now nearly two years old, 
continues to impress the Canadian 
public as an exciting story in modern 
technological education. 


This organization, 
located in the heart of Toronto's busi- 
ness section. occupies a full city block 


polytechnical 


and boasts eleven schools. 


Designed to answer a growing de- 
mand for education for industry on 
the junior college level. Ryerson con- 
stitutes an indelible mark 
ada’s economic development. 


Can- 
Na- 
tional industries require key person- 
nel trained not only to their job but 
lo the philosophy and purpose of 
their 


on 


operations. Consequently al 
the 
theme whether propounded in the 
prequisite subjects of English, mathe- 
matics, 


Ryerson, “awareness” is basic 


human relations, or in 


of 


graphic arts, architectural draught- 


and 
the specific studies electronics. 
ing. and the seven other main fields 
of concentration. 

With approximately one and one- 
half million dollars worth of equip- 
ment and with a teaching faculty of 
nearly seventy, Ryerson, headed by 
Principal H. H. Kerr, is geared to 
serve a thousand students each year. 

While at the secondary schools, 
young people are often counselled to 
continue their studies with a view to 


training in specific vocations. Thus 
an alternative to preparation for the 
professions through universities is 
given girls and boys of better than 
average intellect and ability. It is 
definitely not the “lunk-head” but the 
“bright-brain” that finds himself wel- 
comed at Ryerson, academic 
center which emphasizes the fact that 
it is an advanced technological insti- 
tute, not a training center where 
manipulative skills are de- 


an 


merely 
\ eloped. 


The entrance requirement at Ryer- 
son is the secondary school gradua- 
tion diploma. Fees are almost nom- 
inal since the Ryerson Institute of 
Technology is supported financially 
by the Ontario under 
whose Department of Education it 
Courses are two and three 
Among the three- 


government 


operates. 
years in duration. 


year courses are those in journalism, 


photography, and electronics. 


Ryerson is co-educational, a fact 
which takes on particular interest in 
view of the careers opening up for 
women. Girls can now aspire to jobs 
as assistants to executives and even 
as executives proper, in fields such 
as furniture design, printing and 
journalism, costume design, and food 
There are no doors 
As a 


consequence. visitors may see young 


administration. 
barred to women at Ryerson. 











ladies taking related courses that once 
were completely the province of the 
male. 


Principal Kerr fulfills the function 
of a college president, and directly 
under him are the heads of the eleven 
schools who are known as directors. 
Each school is counselled by an ad- 
visory committee on which sit the 
leading representatives of the industry 
which the For ex- 
ample, in the School of Graphic Arts 


school serves. 
the daily and weekly newspapers are 
represented, and also the periodicals, 
the advertising agencies, the letter- 


press printers, the offset press 
printers, the ink manufacturers, the 
equipment distributors, and, of 


course, the various trade unions af- 
fected. 
signed which fit the needs of industry. 
This pattern is common to all the 
schools at Ryerson. 


Consequently courses are de- 


The visitor to the Ryerson Institute 
of Technology would make his in- 


own daily news- 


station, 


With their 
paper and 
Ryerson students enjoy exciting 
outlets for talents and skills. 
they produced Can- 





radio 


Recently 





ada’s first live television show, 


using equipment loaned by 


Famous Players. The TV camera 





above operates for experi- 
mental purposes only, but adds 
realism to class-room programs. 
Lighting is provided by the 
School of 

costumes by 


School of Costume Design, who 





Photography and 
students at the 





also learn modelling. Furniture 
for sets is built by the School 


of Furniture Arts. 











quiries in a central building now 


known as Ryerson Hall but formerly 
the headquarters for a variety of edu- 
cational undertakings since its found- 
ing in 1847 by the father of education 
The 
building housed the first Department 
of Education in Ontario and is the 
one in which Dr. Ryerson worked and 


in Ontario, Egerton Ryerson. 


directed his educational projects. It 
has since housed a normal school and 
more recently the veterans’ rehabili- 
program. Circling this main 
building temporary buildings, 
built during the wartime in the in- 


tation 
are 


terest of education for the armed ser- 
vices but now the homes of the var- 
ious civilian schools of Ryerson. 


A tour of the buildings would re- 
veal a modern up-to-date broadcast- 
ing studio, part of the teaching equip- 
of the School of Electronics 
where both programming and tech- 
nical knowledge are taught. This 
studio has its outlet in Ryerson’s own 


ment 



























educational station CJRT-FM. which 
is licensed by the Department of 
fre- 


Transport to broadcast on a 
quency modulation signal. 


The School of Business, working 
in ultra-modern classrooms, enjoys 
the confidence of the merchandising 
fraternity. 


Its students are exposesd 
to the latest salesmanship techniques 


while serving a part-time under-study 
in the various retailing organizations 
in ‘Toronto. 


The Jewellery Arts School has elab- 
orate facilities to teach watch-manu- 
facturing theories and practical re- 
pair, replacement and adjustment of 
time-measuring devices, and also the 
design and production of smart jewel- 
lery. In this school as in all others. 
the teachers have been recruited from 
industry proper. They possess not 
only personal attributes of academic 
capacity but also craftsmanship in 
their specific field. 

Our then continue 
through the schools of architectural 
draughting. industrial chemistry. fur- 
niture arts, and photography, each 


tour would 


with its modern establishment, each 
with its plant in replica of industry 
outside. These schools engage in 
practical projects: designing construc- 
tion changes of offices and rooms on 
the campus. implementing _ these 
changes, furnishing tables and chairs 
of modern design, and even photo- 
graphing the result. in accordance 
with their skills. 

Probably one of the appre- 


ciated schools is the one teaching 


most 
food technology. Here. in spotlessly 
clean laboratories, meals are prepared 
to serve three dining rooms daily: the 
student cafeteria. the staff room. and 


the public restaurant. In addition to 


courses set up to teach food adminis- 
tration for large establishments, a 
new course is about to be introduced 
which will train young women for 
home or laboratory work in domes- 
tic planning. 
Costume 


Design is the course 


offered for men and women seeking 
Art 


spe- 


careers in a glamor industry. 
sketching and modelling 
cialties in this study. 


are 


A large establishment is the School 
of Mechanical and Industrial Tech- 
nology. In essence a junior engi- 
neering school for the training of 
supervisory personnel, it has many 
courses to prepare young people for 
work in the largest and most produc- 
tive machine-tool industries. 


The School of Graphic Arts would 
be the final point on the tour. Here 
a fully equipped printing plant pub- 
lishes a daily newspaper, a monthly 
magazine. a year book, and a hundred 
different varieties of publicity and 
journalistic material. Fully equipped 
from editorial with its 
horse-shoe newspaper desk and news 
teletypes to the bindery where the 
folding and 


laboratory 


collation of material 
takes place, this school is probably 
unique on the continent. 


Information concerning Ryerson 
and its courses is available from the 
Registrar's Office, 50 Gould Street. 
Toronto. Visitors are welcome, and 
interested groups of adult education- 
ists might arrange to tour the Ryer- 
son Institute of Technology much in 
the manner described in the above 
article. They will be impressed with 
the leap that education is taking to 
keep pace with industry and with the 


needs of creative young people. 








Labor Edueation 


Aeross Canada 


CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOR 

The CCL educational program con- 
sists of three major endeavors: 

®@ Union Institutes: Last year just 
over twenty institutes were held from 
Nanaimo on Vancouver Island as far 
east as Montreal. This year nearly 
thirty more are scheduled. four of 
which will be in the Maritimes and 
one in Newfoundland, so that in the 
two years the whole country will have 
Last year over 3.000 
persons participated, and this year 
nearly 5,000 will take part. The 
institutes provide an intensive two-day 


been COV ered. 


training program with twelve hours 
of lectures, in groups of not more 
than twenty-five to permit maximum 
participation. Subjects include: Job 
of Steward, Labor Legislation, 
Handling Grievances. Union Objec- 
tives and How to Achieve them. Col- 
lective Bargaining. and Pensions and 


a 


Each institute con- 
cludes with a banquet addressed by 


Social Security. 


top CCL leaders, to which local civic 
leaders are invited. 

®@ Staff Seminar: Each year an in- 
tensive training program is held for 
full-time officers of unions affiliated 
to the CCL. 


®@ Summer and Winter Schools: At 
least one and probably two or three 
schools lasting a week or longer will 
Plans 
are under way for developing a union 


be held in the coming year. 


summer vacation center. 
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UNITED STEELWORKERS 

The educational program of the 
United Steelworkers has four phases: 
®@ Participation in the CCL program. 


@ Workshops: of 


workshops are being organized in 


Series one-day 
centers where there are Steelworkers’ 
locals. workshops are 
being held this winter and spring 


Twenty-two 


featuring health and safety. unem- 
ployment insurance, and workmen’s 
In the fall another 
series of workshops will be held on 


compensation. 


the duties of various union officials. 


@® Education Kits: 
information kits and work kits. 


These are of two 
types: 
The information kit provides material 
on various aspects of union work and 
It goes oul 
to 2.000 union 
committee members. and 

The committee work kits 
give program outlines for local com- 


on economic subjects. 


every month over 
ofhicers. 


stewards. 


mittees dealing with health and safety, 
workmen's compensation, unemploy- 
ment, etc. 


@ Audio-Visual Program: Realizing 
the value of using progressive educa- 
tional tools, the education committee 
has urged each area council and local 





to buy a 16 mm. sound projector, a 
film-slide and strip projector, and a 
wire recorder. To date, twelve areas 
in Canada have this complete equip- 
ment, and eight others have some of 
it. 


an 


Each month these areas are sent 
kit of films, film- 
slides, and wire recordings. ‘The re- 
cordings feature a fifteen-minute re- 


audio-visual 


port from national or district direc- 
As 


part of this program the union is pro- 


tors dealing with current issues. 


ducing film-strips on various phases 
of its work, and silent films with com- 
mentary on wire. In the areas films 
are used for local union meetings, 
stewards’ meetings. and special edu- 
cation nights. 


VANCOUVER RADIO FORUM 
The program is a 
free public service donated by Van- 


CKWX. It 


lasts ten minutes, and is presented 


“Labor Forum” 


couvers radio station 


every Tuesday from 6.05 to 6.15 p.m. 
last Mr. Tom 
\lsbury and Mr. J. Bury, represent- 
the of 
Vancouver Labor 


Karly September 


Labour Councils 
ithe 
Congress and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour). met with Mr. Sam Ross. 
Assistant Manager of Station CAWX. 
Mr. Ross felt that labor's position and 
to the 
public, and he was prepared to con- 


ing two 


Trades and 


objectives were not known 


tribute free time to labor to publicize 
them. They 


minutes 


arranged that the ten 
program be shared week 
about with the TLE and the CCL. The 
to refrain 
presenting direct strike issues: other- 
the in the 
dispute would claim the same right. 
Kach its own 
script. and would be free to discuss 
any subject in line with its official 


unions were asked from 


wise company involved 


group would write 
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policy. The programs were to be on 
a thirteen-week trial basis. In Decem- 
ber, 1949, they met again to discuss 
The station 
extremely pleased 
with the caliber of the programs, and 
the listening rating was much higher 
than expected. the 
to 


continuing the series. 


managers were 


Consequently 


programs have been extended 


May, 1950. 


The CCL programs have been in 


the form of panel discussions, with 


three or four persons participating. 
They have dealt with many subjects: 
racial trade - union 
education, political action, and cur- 
rent events and their relationship to 
the labor movement. The question 
of unemployment has been raised 
several times. and changes in_ the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and a 
broad public works program were 
proposed as the solution. The B.C. 
hospitalization plan has come in for 
severe criticism on the ground that 
it does not give suflicient coverage 
and is inefficiently operated. 

The Labor Council 
have usually had a single speaker. 


discrimination. 


Trades and 
but on several occasions they have 
presented the TLC local executive in 
a realistic discussion 


of their par- 


ticular problem. 
Both 

the opportunity 

presented to them. 


have 
that 


Councils appreciated 


CKWX has 
CALGARY 


The Committee of the 
Calgary Trades and Labor Council 


Education 


carries on its work under an arrange- 
ment with the Calgary Board of Edu- 
cation that is unique in labor educa- 
tion. The labor classes are author- 
ized by the Board of Education as 





night classes. The instructors are 
employed by the Board, the classes 
are conducted in school buildings, 
and are open to the general public, 
in addition to trade-union members. 
Two classes are operating under this 
arrangement this year: one in public 
speaking and one in economic history. 


CATHOLIC LABOR SCHOOLS 
Catholic adult education is en- 
couraged by the Church, and there 
is special emphasis on the study of 
social questions. Numerous social- 
study circles have functioned in var- 
ious parishes for longer or shorter 


periods during the last decade or so. 


This winter a plan to form one 
or two study clubs in West Toronto 
parishes was changed into a plan for 
two Labor Schools, one in the east 
and the other in the west of ihe city. 
The labor schools differed from the 
study groups in that they undertook 
to provide qualified instructors so 
that larger classes could be handled. 
and three subjects of study, all in 
The 
subjects were Social Ethics, Aims and 
Methods of Labor Unions, and Public 
Speaking and Parliamentary Proce- 


the one evening, were offered. 


dure. Henry Somerville, a graduate 
of Ruskin College, Oxford, taught 
Social Ethics. and Lloyd Fell, M.P.P.. 
of the United 
Workers, was the instructor of Labor 


Packing House 


lL nionism. 


The schools ran for eight weeks. 
beginning at the end of January. 
They were announced in ihe Catholic 
paper, The Canadian Register, and 
from the church pulpits, but no pres- 
sure to get students was applied. The 
instructors would not have been too 
disappointed if only thirty students 


had registered at each school, and if 
only a third had persevered to the 
end. The daily newspapers showed 
unsolicited interest and gave pub- 
licity which no doubt swelled the 
opening attendances. There were 58 
registrations for the Friday night 
school in the east (St. Paul’s), and 
98 for the Sunday night school in 
the west (St. Helen’s). Attendance 
kept up to°50 per cent despite zero 
weather. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


Industrial classes in the Sydney 
area have been organized by St. 
Francis Xavier University for five or 
six years. Father Joseph McDonald 
has prepared the course outlines and 
the mimeographed material, and has 
taught some of the classes himself. As 
a result of this work union members 
began to consult Father McDonald 


on various union matters. 


Last year the university organized 
a series of twenty radio broadcasts 
in cooperation with the two labor 
The which 
lasted for half an hour, were given on 


congresses. broadcasts, 
Sunday afternoons over the univer- 
sity’s own station in Antigonish. The 
speakers on the broadcasts were mem- 
bers and officials of the labor unions. 


The programs were prepared under 
the guidance of Professor Allan Mac- 
Kachen, professor of economics at the 


The broadcasts, which 
were unscripted, were prepared by 
the speakers, with Mr. MacEachen 
Mr. 
Munn. the manager of the radio sta- 
tion, acted as master of ceremonies. 
The series was well received through- 
out the area, and is being continued 
this year. 


university. 


acting as a resource person. 
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PERSONNEL NOTES 
@ Dr. W. SHERWOOD Fox, President 
emeritus of the University of Western 
Ontario, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the national finance cam- 
paign of the CAAE. 

@ Mars. VioLter ANpbeRsSON, Toronto 
writer and poet, has recently become 
chairman of the Editorial Board of 
Foop FoR THoucutT, replacing Mr. 
Leonard Harman, who resigned be- 
cause of the of his 


pressure other 


duties, 

@ Vrs. Isapet Witson, National 
Secretary of Citizens’ Forum. will be 
the broadcaster on the Women’s 
News over the CBC 
Trans-Canada network during June 
and July. This program is heard at 


2:27 p.m. EST, Mondays to Fridavs. 


Commentary 


@ Georce GRANT. the first National 


Secretary of Citizens’ Forum. who 
has been on a year’s leave of absence 
to study at Oxford. is returning to 
Dalhousie next fall. where he is on 
the staff of the Philosophy Depart- 


@ Joun Terr has been appointed 
Director of Community Programmes. 
to succeed the late E. C. Cross. 

@® Rosert McKenzie. formerly of 
the CAAE. has accepted a position 
as lecturer at the London School of 


Economics for the coming year. 


@ Jim Davipson has been appointed 
Farm Forum Secretary for the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, replacing Floyd 
Griesbach who has become National 
Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

The shortage of agricultural scien- 
tists and technicians prevailing at the 
end of the war led the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada to establish a 
Scholarship Fund Committee in 1945. 
This committee set out to raise $50.- 
O00 to assist young men and women 
to get advanced training. 

By 1949 the committee had col- 
lected nearly $60,000, and had stimu- 
lated other organizations to set up 
scholarship programs amounting to 
an additional $23,000. 

Now the plan is to be put on a 
permanent basis. 
$800 will be annually 
through competitions open to all uni- 


Scholarships of 
awarded 


versity graduates whose courses have 
prepared them for service in the field 
of agriculture. Further information 
be obtained from the General 
Agricultural Institute of 


Canada. Ottawa. 


may 
Secretary, 


GROUP RELATIONS PANEL 


A group of lively young men and 
the London 
Inter-Race Inter-Faith Group, have 
evolved a discussion technique which 


women. members of 


should be of great interest to com- 
munity leaders concerned with group 
relations. 

A panel has been formed of repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish and Roman 
Catholic faiths, a Japanese Canadian, 
and a Negro, these being the prin- 
cipal minorities in the London dis- 
The chairman, preferably of 
the race and religion of the majority 


trict. 





of the audience, explains that the 
panel hopes to develop mutual under- 
standing between groups, in the be- 
lief that, as ignorance gives way to 
fact, all people may be judged on 
their individual merit and not as 
members of a particular race or re- 
ligion. When this panel appears be- 
fore a non-Protestant group, a mem- 
ber of the Protestant faith appears 
on the panel, for it has been found 
that the majority is sometimes just 
as misunderstood as the minorities. 

Each member of the panel speaks 
for about five minutes on his par- 
ticular minority problem, attempting 
lo stimulate the greatest number of 
questions. The meeting then 
thrown open for discussion. Stress 


is 


is laid on frankness of discussion, for 
the Committee believes that it is im- 
possible to get at the truth by “beat- 
ing about the bush”. This desire for 
frank of opinion and 
straightforward questions is based on 


expression 


the premise that prejudice is rooted 
in misunderstanding and half-truths. 
or falsehoods. 
fifty 


groups with considerable success. 


CROSS SECTION 
Canada’s industrial expansion 
and with it the growth of the Cana- 
dian labor movement 


even in complete 


Panels have addressed over 


has signified 
the importance of labor-management 
relations. Modern industrial disputes 
often involve communities. 
Few people are able to be detached 
or indifferent; they're no longer mere 


Ww hole 


spectators on the sidelines. 

The growth of public interest in 
this problem has been recognized by 
the CBC in its weekly Dominion Net- 
work CROSS SECTION 
(Thursdays, 8:30-9:00 EST). 

Now its third 


series. 


in season, “Cross 





Section” is a semi-dramatized series 
which assumes that social and public 
issues can be made as lively and 


interesting as fiction. Its themes are 


‘from real life, involving actual situa- 
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lions and living personalities—hous- 
ing developments, job prospects, taxa- 
tion trends, social security plans, 
delinquency — projects, 


and __partic- 


ularly labor relations. In exploring 


these problems, the program brings 
a variety of techniques into play: 
interviews. drama, reports, comment, 
and actuality. 

The series is planned and produced 
hy the CBC in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, and the 
of 
Special attention is being given this 
season to the human factors which 
often lie beneath the surface issues 


Canadian Chamber Commerce. 


in a modern labor dispute. 


COMING CONFERENCES 

Labor Education 

The survey of labor education in 
Canada that David Smith con- 
ducting for the CAAE will come to a 
conclusion in a conference held in 
Toronto, May 19-20, as part of the 
CAAE’s annual meeting. 
Prior to the conference a report 

the present situation of labor 
education in Canada will be dis- 
tributed to labor leaders, educators, 
administrators. and others interested. 
It is hoped that this will enable the 
conference to concentrate 
of the central problems. 

The conference agenda will in- 
clude: 


Is 


on some 


@ Discussion of content and pur- 
pose: What should be the content of 


labor - education programs? For 





whom should 
What are the 


education ? 


they he 
purposes 


designed ry 


of labor 


@ Panel discussion: George Cush- 
ing. Executive Secretary, TLC; Andy 
Andras. Chairman, Education Com- 
mittee, CCL: Farrell Toombs. Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


@ Discussion of methods and 
terials: 

1. What should be the relationship 
between labor unions and 
and 


Unions 


ma- 


universi- 
Unions 
partments ? 


lies ? government de- 
and voluntary 
Between the three 
gresses or the two congresses? What 
principles and what 
should 
ships ? 


2. How can we develop the use of 


agencies 7? con- 
limitations 


determine these — relation- 


printed materials. audiovisual equip- 
ment, the radio? What provision 
should be made for training of edu- 
cation teachers. and volun- 


tary leaders in educational methods? 


What 


can we 


officers. 


conclu- 
sions or make? 
What should be 


made to CAAE, unions, government. 


@ Recommendations: 
decisions 


recommendations 


universities. or other agencies? 


The Committee in charge of con- 


ference planning includes: David 
Smith, CAAE: Neil Agnew. secre- 
tarv: Vern Calkins. CBRE: Margot 
Thomson. United Steelworkers. CCL: 
Farrell Toombs. Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations: Leslie Wismer. Direc- 
tor of Public Relations. TLC: Roy 
Harris, Education Committee. TLC. 

The committee will welcome sug- 
xestions on the proposed agenda. 
Suggestions should be sent to Neil 
Agnew, c/o CAAE, 340 Jarvis St. 
Toronto 5. 


Farm Forum Conferences 
@ The annual Ontario Farm Forum 
conterence is being held in the Prince 


George Hotel, Toronto. on April 6, 
1950. It is expected that at least one 
voting delegate will be present from 
each county. 

®@ The 1950 National Farm Forum 
Conference will be held in Winnipeg 
in June. the same week as the con- 
ference of the Manitoba Federation 
of Agriculture and Cooperation. 


Library Conference 

@ The fifth annual conference of the 
Canadian Library Association will be 
held at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
Montreal. June 9-15. The theme will 
be “Inter-Relations: The Library and 
Its Community”. 


U.S. Conferences 

@ American Association for Adult 
Education-The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the AAAE 
will be celebrated at this year’s annual 
conference on May 4, 5, and 6, in 
Cleveland. 

®@ National University Extension As- 
sociation—The annual conference will 
be held at Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri, on May 1-3. 

@ American Library Association 
Conference will be held July 16-22, 
in Cleveland. 


UNESCO Seminars 

@ Unesco Seminar on Adult Educa- 
tion will be held near Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, in June and July. 

@ UNEsco Public 
Library in Adult Education will be 
held in Sweden in July. 


Seminar on the 


@ Unesco Seminar on Geography 
will be held in Canada, at Macdonald 
College, from July 12 to August 23. 
@ Unesco Seminar on Textbook Im- 
provement will be held in Belgium 
from July 19 to August 30. 








Uneseo Notes 
By 
Our Wandering Editor 











We have frequently indicated our 
conviction that Canada _ exercises 
more influence international or- 
ganizations than her own citizens 
give her credit for. One spot where 
Canadian influence is predominant 
and indisputable is the Adult Educa- 
tion section of the Department of 
Education of Unesco. the 
magic word is Laquemac. 

We stopped in the other morning 
to pay our respects to Eugéne Bus- 
siére, formerly of Laval (and Laque- 
mac), now chief of the section, and 
his assistant, Paul Lengrand, who 
spent a year in Canada a couple of 
years ago. Mr. Bussiére left almost 
immediately to attend an emergency 
meeting necessitated by the action of 
the Executive Board of Unesco the 
day before in ordering a 10 per cent 
cut in all the department budgets. 
How familiar that sounded! As we 
settled down to learn from Mr. Len- 
grand about the state of adult edu- 
cation in France, which led to a 
most enlightening analysis of the po- 
litical and economic situation, a gen- 
tleman with a very English accent 
rushed in asking for “that. book”. 
Mr. Lengrand knew at once what he 
wanted and produced the familiar, 
gaily-covered volume, Peuple et Cul- 
ture, which was produced at Laque- 
mac two summers ago! 

The big job on hand at the moment 
in the Adult Education section is the 
international seminar on methods and 
techniques in adult education to be 
held from mid-June to the end of 


There 
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July near Salzburg in Austria. This 
seminar was “ordered” by the Elsi- 
nore conference. Both Mr. Lengrand 
and Mr. Bussiére (he survived the 
budget-cutting session and returned 
in time for lunch) said, in referring 
to it, “We want to organize it on the 
principles of Laquemac.” Alex Sim 
has already been signed up to serve 
as a member of the staff. 

To the people from many lands 
who come to that seminar, Canada 
will mean Laquemac. It is possible, 
though less likely, that adult educa- 
tion will come to mean Laquemac 
As Mr. Bussiere said, “Every- 
one will bring his own habits of 
mind to the seminar. It will not have 
been any use if he takes the same 
away. We must: all acquire 
some new What will Cana- 
dians at the seminar find to match 
the magic of Laquemac? It is an 
intriguing speculation. 

To one who has pinned hopes on 
Unesco, who has defended its aspira- 
tions against the attacks of the cynical 
and forgiven its eccentricities, it is a 
thrill to visit in person the familiar 
address—19, avenue Kléber. There 
is something symbolic in the way 
UNESCO housed. It occupies a 
building in the beautiful section of 
Paris near the Arc de Triomphe 
which was formerly the Hotel Ma- 
jestic, a large and impressive monu- 
ment to last-century luxury. Evi- 
dences of past splendors are on every 
side. The cafeteria where the UNEsco 
staff eat lunch was once the ball-room, 
resplendent with crystal chandeliers. 
mirrored panels, elaborate carvings. 
A building which symbolizes the 
world of 1900 now contains an or- 


also. 


ones 


ones. 


is 


ganization which may symbolize the 


new world of 2000. H.L.R. 





> Are we developing 
our native talents? 


Handerafts for Canadians 


By Deane 


form of 
this so-called 


fall 


Those interested in any 
handcraft activity—in 
modern machine 


age—-seem to 


into one of two chief groups: 
@ The group whose primary in- 


centive Is economic returns—those 
who need the income they can secure 


from the sale of their work. 

@ The group whose primary in- 
lerests are cultural—those who seek 
recreation through the fulfilment of 
natural desires to create objects of 
practical or ornamental value. 

The first group includes: 
increase 
the material wealth of their homes by 
making various items for own use: 


® Homecraftsmen who 


® Hand-industry 
secure income by producing hand- 
work for sale: 


craftsmen who 


® Professional craftsmen who, with 


longer training, better equipment, and 
more highly developed skills. create 


originals commanding higher prices 


for higher standards of craftsman- 


ship: 


° model 


makers who supply industries with 


Designers and first 
first models for mass-production and 
exert important influences on trends 
in styles and standards of taste for 
common-use products. 

However. for the purposes of this 
article we are concerned merely with 
Our 
modern machine age is leaving us 


the second, or cultural group. 


H. Russell 


with more and more time away from 
daily routine jobs. This time. apart 
from eating and sleeping, must be 
lived and spent wisely, or “other- 


wisely”, in leisure-time activities. 
Many attend 


theaters, enjoy motoring, or partici- 


engage in sports, 
pate in economic, political, or cul- 
tural discussions. 

But more and more Canadians are 
“trying their hands” at various forms 
of creative craft 


activities and dis- 


covering they can enjoy very real 


educational, cultural. social, recrea- 
tional, and therapeutic benefits by 
exploring their talents for creating 
useful and ornamental objects. 
Now. since we seem to be well into 
a mid-century renaissance of interest 
in such art-craft values, it is time to 
find out whether we. as Canadians. 
are really enjoying the full values 
offered through art-craft activities. 
| would therefore like to offer a 
few plain observations made daily in 
our dealings with Canadians seeking 
materials and help in their craft work. 
Frankly. we are greatly surprised and 
not too happy about the glaring fact 
that Canadians are just playing at 
enjoying the “Values of Handerafts”. 
Though the number of Canadians 
now pretending to enjoy craft activi- 
ties numbers many thousands, there 
are very few real craftsmen in Canada 
~ We have become simply a 
much too ready to 


today. 
race of copy ists 





take the path of least resistance and 
buy up “canned craft ideas” imported 
from other the 
United States. The very many thou- 


countries—-chiefly 


sands of Canadians now enjoying so- 


called craft pursuits are really just 


hobbyists, passing time pleasantly. 
which is something quite different 
from being handcraftsmen. 


the Canadian Committee 
on Industrial 


Recently 
Design sponsored a 
meeting at the National Museum. The 
speaker was Mr. Egmont Arens., Presi- 
dent of the Society of Industrial De- 
signers of the United States. Mr. 
\rens spoke on the topic “Canada’s 
stake in good design”. He urged 
Canadians to develop more boldness 
latent 
talents for creating original products 


and confidence in their own 


products which can be inspired by 


greater appreciation of our prac- 


tically unlimited geographic and 


natural resources. 
It would seem from this and other 
of Mr. 


dians that we are missing the boat 


Arens exhortations to Cana- 


when it comes to enjoying the real 


values of handecrafts. These values 
can be enjoyed fully only when we 
start 


from the original conception of a 


stop copying and creating 
creative idea, through to the final 
well-planned and well-executed pro- 
duct, 
Let’s Be Canadians 
Why 


nitely to 


should we continue indefi- 
fool ourselves that we are 
enjoying handcrafts when we habit- 
ually pick up American hobby maga- 
zines advertising mass-produced parts 
prepared for “quick and easy as- 
sembly”? The following represent 
just two of many actual and typical 


advertisements appearing in current 





“handcraft” magazines on Canadian 
newsstands: 

° “No artistic ability 
. .. to turn out professional, saleable 
work.” 

©@ “No 
make our easy-to-assemble craft items 
for fun or profit.” 


necessary 


experience necessary to 


Original craft work is so rare in 
Canada today that — exhibitions 
planned long in advance turn up only 
a comparatively small number of 
entries which are original—the re- 
mainder being either straight copies. 
or not-too skilful adaptations of im- 
ported ideas. For example, in the 
successive springs of 1946-47-48 and 
19. Ottawa craftsmen organized the 
four largest decorative leathercraft 
exhibitions ever to be shown in Can- 
The 1948 — exhibition 
brought tugether work by craftsmen 


ada. also 
of fourteen foreign countries. Each of 
these fourteen displays demonstrated 
that the craftsmen of countries had 
developed their own easily-recogniz- 
able and characteristic native talents. 
By contrast. the large 1949 display 
contained 647 pieces of which ap- 
proximately 600 

While the 
prize awards in the competitive sec- 
offered for 


Canadian craftwork. only 33. pieces 


Canadian- 
attractive 


were 
made. most 


tions were “original” 
were entered as “certified original”, 
and ihe judges considered only some 
11 of these actually the 
others being simply adaptations of 
work by 


original 
well-known American de- 
To date. certainly no recog- 


signers. 





Deane H. Russett. formerly in 
the Civil Service, is now working 
in the craft field through the 
Ottawa Valley Leathercraft Studios. 














nizable pattern has developed 
throughout Canada as being charac- 
teristic enough to identify our efforts 
as Canadian. | 
However, 


graphically 


because we are geo- 
spread out and = our 
natural resources offer such diverse 
fields of inspiration, it should not be 
that theme 
adopted as “characteristically Cana- 
dian”. In a few fields we can take 
real pride in the strides made to- 
wards the development of regionally 
distinctive work: Newfoundland and 
Breton hooked rugs; Moss 
Glenn pottery of the Maritimes; Que- 
ig; On- 
tario ceramics, metalwork, and weav- 
ing; Manitoba and 
Alberta juniper-root 
carving, and British Columbia coastal 
Indian designs worked into silver, 
argillite, baskets, and sweaters. These 
represent some of the fields in which 
our craftsmen excel and enjoy the 
full values of handerafts. 
Every credit should be given these 
real craftsmen and craftswomen who 


necessary any one be 


Cape 
hec wood carving and weavir 


Saskatchewan 
needlework; 


creative 


have developed high standards of 
design and workmanship. 

But by and large, with all our new- 
found leisure time, Canadians have 
not yet learned to “take time out for 
thinking—time to explore ideas and 
lo create’. So far, with compara- 
tively few exceptions of the kind just 
indicated, our recreationally-inter- 
ested population are much too prone 
to accept the ideas of others in the 


forms of mass-prepared patterns and 
parts which are quickly assembled 
too often with poor technical skills. 


Ottawa exhibitions and the cul- 
tural sections of the Canadian Na- 
tional and International Trade Fairs 
annually demonstrate that craftsmen 
from Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Ar- 


gentine, Columbia, French Morocco, 

Nigeria, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Sweden have earned for their coun- 
tries unique national prestige. It’s 
high time Canadians began to explore 
and develop their own ideas in the 
creative hand arts field, as well as 
in the industrial arts field. 

During March, the Toronto Art 
Gallery held an important Exhibition 
of Contemporary Canadian Arts at 
which “originals only” were to be 
shown. We sincerely hope more im- 
portant Canadian exhibition services 
will adopt this splendid policy and 
thus help to make the public more 
aware of the really valuable “craft 
horizons” awaiting exploration by 
Canadian hand art-craftsmen. 

a e a 

SOME LABOR PERIODICALS 
The Canadian Unionist, 230 Laurier 

Ave. W., Ottawa. Monthly maga- 

zine of the Canadian Congress of 

Labour. 

Trades and Labor Congress Journal, 
172 McLaren St., Ottawa. Month- 
ly magazine of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 

Canadian Railway Employees Month- 
ly, 230 Laurier Ave., Ottawa. 
Monthly magazine of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood — of Railway 
Employees. 

Canadian Mineworker, 10010—102nd 
St., Edmonton. Monthly magazine 
of District 18 (Western Canada) 
of the United Mine Workers. 

CCL Labour, 230 Laurier Ave. W.. 
Ottawa. Monthly newspaper pub- 
lished by the CCL. 

Steel Labor (Canadian Edition), 
1144 Spadina Rd., Toronto. 
Monthly tabloid paper published 
by the United Steelworkers. 

Labour Research, 230 Laurier Ave. 
W., Ottawa. Monthly 
bulletin of the CCL. 


research 
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Films 











For Farm and Factory 


@ OF INTEREST TO FARMERS 


Battle for Bread: UN Film Board, 1949, 
20 min.—How FAO is attempting to 
combat the world’s ominous food 
shortage by increasing farm produc- 
tion in Italy, curbing animal diseases 
in Poland and rat and insect ravages 
in India, reclaiming land and improv- 
ing livestock in China, ete. 


55,000 for Breakfast: NFB, 1949, 11 min, 
How the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers (which met at 
Guelph, Ontario) planned to help 
solve the dire problem of world 
hunger—sharpened by the birth of 
59,000 more human beings, arriving 
“for breakfast” each day. 


Land in Trust: NFB, produced for Do- 
minion Dept. of Agriculture, 1949, 27 
min.—How the particular conservation 
problems facing farmers in eastern 
and western Canada can be solved by 
restoring and maintaining soil 
tility. 


Rebirth of a 


fer- 


Farm: UN Film Board, 
1948, 15 min.—How one day’s mass 
effort made over a run-down farm 
into a model of conservation practice 
by replacing fences. terracing hill- 
sides. building a dam, and harrowing 
and fertilizing fields. 


The Rising Tide: NFB, in cooperation 
with provinces of N.B., N.S.. and P.ELL., 
and Extension Dept. of St. 
Xavier University, 1949, 30 min. — 
How the growth of cooperatives 
brought new life and hope to poverty- 
stricken fishermen in the Maritimes. 


‘cience Helps the Farmer: NFB, for 
Dominion Dept. of Agriculture, 18 
min.. color—How agricultural scien- 
tists assist the men on the land by 
weather forecasting: soil plant and 
animal pathology: animal husbandry, 
and pest control. 


Francis 


Rural Health: NFB, 1947, 22 min., color. 
How the rural health plan of the 
governmemt of Manitoba solves cer- 
tain rural health problems. (Reviewed 
in Foop For TuHovucnut, Feb., 1948.) 


Power on the Land: U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, 1940, 39 min.—How the Rural 
Electrification Agency has benefited 
American farmers. (Foon For 
THoucut, May, 1946.) 


Central Experimental Farm: NFB, 1946, 
10 min.—The work of the national 
experimental farm at Ottawa. (Foop 
For THoucnut, Feb., 1949.) 


The Business of Farming: NFB, 1945, 
19 min.—How the economic problems 
of farmers depend upon national pros- 
perity and world trade. 


Soil for Tomorrow: National Film So- 
ciety, 1945, 40 min., color. — How 
Canada’s western farmland was re- 
claimed after erosion had turned it 
into a vast dustbowl. 


The Power of Neighbors: Koda Tomlin 
Film Productions, 30 min., color.— 
The story of Indiana’s farm cooper- 
atives, with particular emphasis on the 
petroleum coop. 


Farm Electrification: NFB, 1946, 22 min., 
color.—How a group of Manitoba 
farmers organized to bring light and 
power to their homes and farms. 


@® OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
“ACCIDENTS DON’T HAPPEN” 
(Series Produced by NFB for Dominion 
Dept. of Labor) 


. Organization: 11 min.—How a safety 
committee in a plant can _ protect 
workers against physical dangers and 
human mistakes. 


. Machines: 6 min.-Illustrates mistakes 
in handling a power saw. and the use 
of proper guards. 











3. Handling: 6 min.—A humorous duction committees operate.  (Foop 
pointed quiz on how to handle For THovcur, Feb, 1947.) 
heavy loads in industry, or how not 
so handle them. Unity Is Strength: World Wide Pie- 
tures, 1940, 31 min._-The story of the 
. Falls: 5 min. Ulustrates the condi- struggle of the Amalgamated Engi- 
tions that cause falls. and how to neering Union in Britain to provide 
prevent them by keeping the floors security for worker- in one sphere 
clear and checking up on danger spots. of industry. 





5. Safe Clothing: 7 min.-A humorous 
demonstration of what wearing the 


wrong clothes on a job could do to a UNIVERSITE 
machinist. DE MONTREAL 


International Labor Organization: NFB. 
1947, 16 min.—A_ good introduction 
to the origins, aims, and organization 


of H.O., (Reviewed in Foon For FRENCH SUMMER 
PHOUGHT, Sept., 1948.) COURSES 
Operation Employment: NEB. 1946, 20 June 28th-August 11th, 1950 


min.—The work of the National Em- 
ployment Service. 


Faculte des Lettres 


LANGUAGE AND 
Partners in Production: NFB. 1944. 2] LITERATURE 


min.—How labor-management com- ‘ — 1c 
mittees work in Britain. (Reviewed THREE SECTIONS 
in Fooo For TuHovucur, Feb. 1947.) Beginners Undergraduate 
Postgraduate 
Van and His Job: NEB. 1943. 17 min. 
How the Unemployment Insurance 
Aet and the National Employment DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE VACANCES 
Service help workers to weather FACULTE DES LETTRES 
temporary unemployment. UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
2900, Boulevard Mont-Royal 
Take It Up with the LMPC: NFB. 1947. MONTREAL 26, P.Q 


20 min. How labor-management pro- 


For calendar and information, write to 
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Books 











America’s 


®@ Rural America and the Extension 

Service, by Edmund de S. Brunne1 

and k. Hsin Pao Yang. Columbia 

Lniversity, 1949. $3.00. 

In a country which makes a habit 
“highest”, “widest”, 
“deepest”, etc., it is not surprising 
that the United States has the “largest 
rural adult-education service in the 
world”. Yang, 
make the statement, are not impressed 


of things 


Brunner and who 
by size alone but look closely at re- 
sults of the American experience, 
which have many lessons for Cana- 
dian adult educators. 

With the jargon of the social scien- 
tist nicely minimized, the thirty-five- 
of the U.S. 
and Home Economics Extension Ser- 


year story Cooperative 
vice is set down with clarity and 
have 
heen easy for the investigators to sift 


understanding. It must not 
out the often complex relationships 
between federal, state, land-grant- 
college, and county authorities. How- 
ever, the basic overall objectives, the 
framework, and some of the major 
net results of American rural exten- 
sion come out boldly for all to see. 
It is the first overall study of its kind 
that has been produced, and in the 
preface Norman Dodd,  Director- 
of FAO, welcomes it as a 
contribution to adult 
cators of other who are 
anxious to carry ideas to their people 
by extension methods. Dodd warns, 
as do the authors, that holus-bolus 


transfer of American methods of ex- 


General 
distinct edu- 


nations 





Extension 


Service 


tension to other rural cultures would 
be unwise in the extreme. 

Because of the similarity of our 
rural culture to that found in large 
portions of rural United States, Cana- 
dian extension people could well use 
this vardstick. Any 
reader will be struck immediately by 


study as a 
the extension problems we have in 
common with the Americans all the 
down the line from federal to 


will 


are con- 


way 
jurisdiction. He also 
that 
siderably ahead of us in the attempt 
to integrate adult education in a na- 


county 


conclude Americans 


tional way. 

Development of the American ser- 
vice is an interesting and informa- 
tive part of the study but Canadians 
should begin to sit up and take notice 
at Chapter 7, “Programs and Pro- 
gress Planning”. Six principles of 
program planning are prefaced by 
what this reviewer feels is, for Cana- 
dians, the significant, recurring state- 
ment of the study: 

“The observer of the Extension 
Service in the United States . . . does 
not see and rarely learns of the mis- 
takes and even failures there have 
been in its thirty-five years of his- 
tory. There is no greater mistake 
than to assume that technical ‘know- 
how’, unaided by cultural under- 
standing and social analysis, in other 
words unaided by social and educa- 
tional ‘know-how’, will solve the 
problems of the farmers of the world. 
Just this assumption accounts for a 
considerable proportion of the mis- 
takes of Extension in the U.S.” 








The chapter, “Evaluating Extension 
Today and Tomorrow”, gives the 
U.S. Cooperative and Home Econ- 
omics Service good marks for its pro- 
gress. The record of farm people 
touched is impressive, but Brunner 
and Yang claim that the Service, to 
be complete, must cover all adults in 
the nation, urban as well as rural, and 
there must be more research to eval- 
uate techniques. The shift in em- 
phasis in extension should be away 
from production and to such major 
areas as economics, public policy, 
marketing, distribution, and social 
relations. O. J. W. Suuce. 


UNIQUE STUDY PROGRAM 
© Education jor Maturity, by John 
Walker Powell. 
New York. 
1949, 


Hermitage House, 
(MacLeod, Toronto), 
242 pp.: $3.00. 

In the field of adult education this 
book is quite a rarity. It describes 
a theory and a practice which does 
not spring, as is all too common, from 
experimentation of a few weeks’ dura- 


tion, but was hammered out in more 


than a decade of consistent applica- 
tion. 


Besides. Powell can write in a 
style worthy of his subject. The sub- 
title of the book is “An 


Essay on 
Adult Group Study”. 


“How shall we arrange the eduea- 


tion of our citizens so that each of 


them mav be one and not 


So asked Plato. and 
so asks the author. 


person 
many persons / 

He also has a 
must come in a 
group where the members are “think- 
ing together about the great issues 
that confront them in the interpreta- 
tion of their own experience”: think- 
ing together about the great issues 
which are found in their own expert- 
ence. with the process set off and 


partial answer. It 


guided by reference to great minds 
of all the ages as revealed in their 
writing. 

Here is a “great books” program, 
but with a difference. It has very 
little of the authoritarian mold. It is 
not a matter of which book has re- 
vealed the truth, but which author 
makes a genuine contribution to mind 
stretching and growth. The author 
claims that a book as a common 
center of reference for all members 
gives “objectivity to the discussion, 
removes controversy from the plane 
of personal dispute, demands more 
responsible levels of assent and dis- 
sent. ... Our disagreement is about 
a truth that would be of use to both 
of us; before it was a dispute over 
each other's intelligence and 
faith.” 

The story of the origin of this 
unique program in the School of 
Social Studies in San Francisco and 
its later development in the public 
library in Washington is fully told. 
A lengthy section gives a compre- 


good 


hensive description of the method 
followed, including a list of the most 
suitable books. In the process many 
men and women have read, talked 
about. and enjoyed books they had 
never known or had long spurned. 
However, great effort is needed. This 
is no painless short-cut to knowledge. 
“Qne day a woman came into the 
school office and asked ‘Would your 
people be interested in my course 
‘God forbid. 
we said. ‘we had all we could do to 


in Rapid Reading?’ 


teach them to read slowly.’ - 

There is little of this kind of sus- 
tained group study in Canadian adult 
education. Any reader of this book 
may ask himself why. 
not? 


Or even why 


J.R.K. 








COMMUNITY ACTION IN FOCUS 
© Community Organization and 

Planning, by Arthur Hillman, Mac- 

Millan, Toronto, 1950. xviii, 378 

pp-; $4.00. 

The modern industrial community 
is a bewilderingly complex phen- 
omena. Because it is complex there 
is a tendency on the part of many 
observers to say that the city can 
never be studied scientifically, and 
that prediction and control of human 
affairs even at the level of the locality 
lies beyond man’s competence—now 
or ever. 

Fortunately there is some evidence 
that tends to disprove the comfort- 
less observers. The first evidence 
comes from the politicians who do, 
in fact, control human affairs (how 
wisely is not now the question), and 
some of whom have uncanny wit in 
predicting direction and temper in 
the part of society they know best. 

The second source of evidence that 
we can understand our own com- 
munities, and indeed society as a 
whole, comes from sociology. Since 
we probably spend more money on 
warble fly control in Canada than 


we do on sociology, it is not surpris- 
ing that we must import sociological 
works from other countries, and hope 
that the material will fit our own 


conditions. Fortunately there is a 
growing interest in Canada in soci- 
ology, and it is hoped that we will. 
before the end of the century, be 
producing creditable studies of our 
own. 








Money-Saving 
Books for the 
Homemaker 
THE HOME WORKSHOP 


Here are sixteen sections of in- 
valuable instructions for making 
and mending useful articles. In- 
cludes: jointing, wood turning, 
constructional woodwork, metal- 
work, house painting, decorating, 
care of a bicycle, motor cycle, car, 
electricity in the home, etc. 384 
pages, nearly 900 illustrations, 
$2.25. 
THE HANDYMAN’S 
COMPLETE 
SELF INSTRUCTOR 


Especially useful for those living 
in the country is this British book. 
Subjects include: radio, boot and 
shoe repairing, motor engineering, 
building, heating, plumbing, watch 
and clock repairing. 576 pages, 
nearly 600 illustrations, $2.25. 


ODHAMS PRACTICAL 
AND TECHNICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A valuable reference book. Covers: 
mechanical, automobile, electrical 
and aeronautical engineering; 
building, painting, decorating, 
plumbing, carpentry, joinery, 
chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 
sheet metal work, foundry work, 
radio, printing and bookbinding. 
640 pages, nearly 900 illustrations, 
$4.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS, 

299 Queen Street West, 

Toronto 2-B, Canada 

Please send the following books: 








copies of THE HOME WORKSHOP 
copies of THE HANDYMAN’S COM- 
PLETE SELF INSTRUCTOR 
copies of ODHAMS PRACTICAL AND 
TECHNICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Meanwhile we do have pressing 
social, personal, and administrative 
problems on which we must act now. 
with whatever knowledge and insight 
we can muster. 


Name 
Address 


I enclose $ 


For those on the 
firing line, who must decide how to 














act as citizens or administrators o1 
as advisors to these, Arthur Hillman’s 
Community Organization and Plan- 
ning should be most helpful. 
introductory text in 
sociology or town planning, but it 
can be read with profit without the 
benefit of such basic study. That is 
not to say the book is superficial be- 
cause it is simple. Within the limits 
of its size it is fairly complete, -and 
it does have the merit of splendid 
reading lists of books and periodicals, 


It is not an 


some theoretical, some popular. 

The first thirty-two pages are de- 
voted to the sociology of the com- 
the weight of interest 
the urban rather than the 
The rest of the book 


organization 


munity. with 
lying in 
rural center. 
deals with community 
as a mode of action with comments 
(and this is rare in such books) on 
the problems of physical planning. 
Thus we find the kind of data in- 
cluded that too seldom gets outside 
schools of architecture and the blue- 
print room of planning oflices. 

The basic idea of the book is that 

that 
urban 


“people are important’, and 


whatever is done to control 
growth and to en! ich SOt ial life ought 
to be done with the broadest under- 
standing of how people react in social 
situations. The welfare of the com- 


munity is seen in broad focus. not 
as a series of organization tricks, but 
as process which must be understood 
not only with insight but with knowl- 
edge of how society works. 

Hillman’s book might be used as 
the basis of a 
ommunity 


There is a list of 


Canadian 


discussions 


series ol 
among « citizens and wel 
fare workers. 


relevant films. some of 


origin. and the reading list points 


to deeper study. ALEX SIM. 





SIX CAME BACK 


@ The God that Failed: Six Studies 
in Communism: edited by R. H. S. 
Crossman: Hamish Hamilton (Brit- 
ish Book Service) : 272 pp-- $3.00. 


~~ 


The God _ that Failed consists of 
six “confessions” by well-known 
writers who were at one time mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or close 
sympathizers. R. H. S. | 
has this 
men 


Crossman 
group with 
here have 


small 
included 


chosen 
care: the 

not reached to the opposite end of 
the political spectrum. I might as 
well admit at once that I found two 
of the essays disappointing. Louis 
Fischer has contributed a superficial 
piece of journalism, while the selec- 
tion from two pamphlets by Andre 
Gide seems to me curiously remote. 


self-satisfied. and naive. 





THE GOD 
THAT FAILED 


Six Studies in Communism 


By Arthur Koestler, Ignazio 
Silone, Richard Wright, Andre 
Gide, Louis Fischer, Stephen 
Spender. 
With an introduction by 


RICHARD CROSSMAN, M.P. 
Price: $3.00 Postpaid 


Order from 
THE CANADIAN FORUM 
BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley St., Toronto 5 - PR. 3735 


Any book you want may be ordered 


from us. 














The first essay, by the Hungarian- 
born novelist and journalist Arthur 
Koestler, is an exciting tour de force 
which is perhaps even more revealing 
than it was intended to be. For what 
is most disturbing about Koestler’s 
essay is not even its lack of humility 
(which was to be expected ) but 
rather the kind of perverse and ag- 
gressive pride he now takes in recall- 
ing those days when he was eager to 
engage in wholesale betrayal for 
Stalinism. Koestler still has the tem- 
per of a political extremist, and his 
confession sometimes makes exceed- 
ingly paradoxical reading. 

The two essays which appealed to 
me most strongly are those by the 
Italian Silone and _ the 
American Negro Richard 
Wright. Both broad 
sympathies, and Silone even succeeds 
in writing about his Stalinist past 
with a good deal of humor. Wright's 
bewildered, painfully honest descrip- 
tion of the way in which he blundered 
in and out of the Communist Party 


Ignazio 
novelist 
men display 


is a particularly effective document. 
Several of the writers refer to the 
sense of utter deprivation which came 
them when they had _ finally 
steeled themselves to break with the 
Party: it remains for Wright to sup- 
ply the most horrifying example of 


ovVvel 


this aspect of Stalinism, in a reveal- 
ing description of a miniature Mos- 
cow Trial. at which the defendant was 
Negro. 
the English poet Stephen Spender 
casts light upon a special type of 
fellow traveller: the upper-middle- 
class intellectual disillusioned with 
liberalism. 

Crossman writes that The God that 
Failed out of 
with Koestler. who argued that former 


another In the final essay 


oreW a conversation 
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“ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CANADA” 


A review of the history, domi- 
nant ideas, and organizations in 
Canadian adult education. Forty 
authors have contributed to this 
symposium. This is an unique 
the only source book 
which deals with 


important Canadian movement. 


record 


available an 


Special Advance Rate: $3.00 
(up to April 15) 
Published by 
The Canadian Association 
for Adult Education 
340 Jarvis St., Toronto 











sympathizers had much to offer in 
the ideological struggle with Stalin- 
ism. No doubt this is true. How- 
ever, the implication appears to be 
that these individuals have also a spe- 
cial knowledge forever to 
other liberals and leftists. It would, 
| think. be a mistake to place too 
much stock in this argument, which 
among other might 
saddle the non-Stalinist left 
some curious allies. 

The God that Failed underlines 
once again the fact that it was ideal- 
ism, not of 


denied 


things easily 


with 


some perverse hatred 


humanity, which drove many intel- 


lectuals artists into the Com- 


It 


idealism, 


and 
munist Party. shows how 
this which was so 
often both heedless and arbitrary, 
could harden with alarming ease into 
a profound contempt for the indi- 
vidual and indeed for any simple 
fact which persisted in resisting the 
neat categories of dogmatic theory. 
Ropert WEAVER. 


also 
same 
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Two FAO Pamphlets 


® Essentials of Rural Welfare: FAO, 
1949. 43 pp. 


Press, Toronto. 


Sold by Ryerson 

50c. 

®@ Educational Approaches to Rural 
Welfare. FAO and Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
Washington, 1949. 51 pp. 
cessed). 
Bettering the condition of rural 


{ pro- 


populations is one of the major objec- 
tives of FAO, and here are two very 
fine studies on the subject. 
Essentials of Rural Weljare ex- 
amines the principles to be followed 
in establishing any rural-welfare pro- 
gram. First, it defines the nature of 
rural welfare, then it suggests pro- 
cedures to be followed in planning 
and carrying out rural-welfare pro- 
Finally it summarizes in 
tabular form the points that have 
been enlarged upon in the first part 
of the booklet. The whole is a con- 
cise and useful guide on the subject. 


grams. 


Education of the people is stressed 
throughout, as a major factor in im- 
proving welfare. But, “the educator 
should try to understand the func- 
tions of local customs or even pre- 
judices before trying to change them. 
It is often desirable to proceed slowly 
and in stages.” 


Educational Approaches to Rural 
W elfare offers examples of four rural- 
welfare programs that have been car- 
ried out on the North American con- 
tinent. This 


volume consists. of 


About Rural Welfare 


“Papers Submitted to the Technical 
Meeting on Agricultural Extension” 
at Turrialba, Costa Rica, in 1949. 

The four programs described are: 

1. The use of the rural school in 
Guatemala as the focal point for agri- 
cultural extension. “It was found 
that it was not enough for the teacher 
to teach good health habits and sound 
agricultural practices in the school, 
but that it was necessary, in addition, 
to extend what was taught to the 
home and community, if the work of 
the school was to have a permanent 
effect. Hence the teacher had 
to assume the functions of social 
worker in the community.” 

2. The Rural Center approach in 
Costa Rica. The Rural Center is a 
sort of community center and demon- 
stration farm all in one. ‘The staff 
work with the people encouraging 
them to use the center and to ask for 
help from the staff. “They do not 
go out and give knowledge to the 
people as with a squirt-gun; rather 
the people draw the workers out to 
help them, as with a suction pump.” 

3. Social welfare development in 
Jamaica. 

4. The Antigonish movement in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. This 
outlines the background, describes 
the techniques and lists the results 
of the St. Francis Xavier University 
extension program. 

Ruta McKenzie. 








COOPERATIVE FARMS 

® Cooperative Farming in Saskatch- 
ewan, Bureau of Publications, Re- 
gina, 24 pp. 


Report of Cooperative Farm Con- 
ference, Saskatoon. December 1-2. 
1949, 
Cooperative Development. Regina, 


27 pp.: 


Dept. of Cooperation and 


mimeo, 


Since the end of the war Saskatch- 
ewan has seen the development of 
many types of cooperative farms. In 
the first pamphlet (which is reprinted 
from the Canadian Geographic Jour- 
nal) Jim W right tells the story of this 
development. 


Saskatchewan farmers began with 
cooperative pastures, cooperative use 
of machinery. and cooperative dairy- 
ing and livestock raising. Then in 
1945 the first complete ty pe of co- 
farm organized at 


operative Was 


Sturgis. This was followed by the 
Laurel cooperative in 1946 and the 


Mudie Lake 1948. 


These were all in the Park Lands re- 


cooperative in 
gion. The first completely coopera- 
tive farm in the Open Plains regions 
was started at Matador in 1946 by 
World War Il 
government assistance. 
established 
operative farms in the Carrot River 


seventeen veterans. 


With 


veterans 


other 
five more co- 


area in 1948. 


The pamphlet not only gives a 
good factual account of these develop- 
ments. but is easy to read and attrac- 


tively illustrated. 


The report of the conference held 
last fall discusses some of the difh- 
culties as well as the benefits derived 
from cooperative farming. The gen- 
is one of confidence and 


Ef. 


eral tone 


success. 


THE WAR ON IGNORANCE 
@ Fundamental Education, published 
by Unesco. 85 pp.: 25e. 

Fundamental Education is both a 
It is 
lL NESCO, 
inspired by the statement by James 
Yen that “Three-fourths of the world’s 
population are under-housed. under- 
clothed. under-fed. 
The aim of fundamental education is 


new term and a new concept. 
a movement sponsored by 


and | illiterate.” 
to alleviate this world condition. It 
is not a movement aimed at illiteracy 
the 
is much 


alone. as would 
but 


purpose is to raise the whole level of 


hame 


suggest. 
broader in scope. — Its 


human existence in its social. eco- 
nomic, and personal aspects. It is 
neither child education nor adult edu- 
cation—but rather a total community 
approach to ignorance, squalor, and 
despair wherever they may exist. 

This monograph describes the ele- 
ments of this new approach  thor- 
oughly, including desirable program 
content, approaches, instruction ma- 
terial, use of teams of experts, use 
of existing community resources, etc. 
It also describes suggested organiza- 
tion of programs, sponsored by indi- 
vidual nations. with the guidance and 
assistance. other than financial. of 
LNEScO. 

The movement is exciting and ad- 
The difficulties involved 
in putting it into practice present a 


venturous, 


challenge to all people concerned with 
The high ideal 
may be impossible of complete attain- 


problems of peace. 


ment. but it is worth our greatest 
efforts. 


In addition to this monograph, 
Unesco publishes the Fundamental 
Education Quarterly Bulletin. 


NANCY FRASER. 
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CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community Centre d’education 
Programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 
McGill University and Universite Laval 
AUGUST 11th TO AUGUST 2Ist, 1950 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual training centre for those engaged in adult education and community 
work, conducted by experienced leaders from Canada and the United States. 
Seminars on administration, community organization and group work. Skill sessions 
on the use of audio-visual aids, group discussion, recreation, community music, 
written and visual publicity, etc 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. AVISON NAPOLEON LEBLANC 
Adult Education Service Service Extérieur 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Ste Anne de Bellevue, P.Q Université Laval, Quebec 


or the executive secretary: Renee Morin, 992 Cherrier, Montreal 24 
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18th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Short Course in Painting Short Course in Singing 
June 26th - July 9th July 3rd - 29th 
A Course in Radio Writing and Technique 
August 7th - 19th 
Main Session 
July 11th - August 19th 
Offering courses in: 
Art including professional class, Piano and Piano Technique, 
Choral Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, Ballet, 
Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, Oral French, and Photography. 
Combination of education and recreation 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 

















